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The Coupler Contour. 
TO THE EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD GAZETTE: 

i have be en carefully over the paper on vertical plane 
couplers read by Mr. D. L. 
Barnes before the Western 
Railway Club last month, 
and have been very much 
interested therein. The 
point to which I wish es- 
pecially to call attention 
is the wearing of the inner 
face of knuckles. The 
diagrams herewith will ex- 
plain my points. If the 
inner faces of the knuckles 
were cut away at A A, fig. 
1, so that the points of the 
knuckles at B B could be 
relieved from bearing at 
these points, the inne, 
faces of the knuckles would wear straight across instead 
of wearing, as is shown in fig. 2,on the dotted line D E. 
I claim that the knuckles 
wear off on the line D £ be- 
cause the point B comes in 
contact at A, which results 
in crowding the knuckles 
apart, as shown in fig. 2. 
Fig. 2 is supposed to show 
the knuckle before being 
put in service, ana fig. 1 
after having been worn. Fig. 2 

I would like to say regarding malleable iron heads that 
our experience with the “* Buckeye” coupler on several 
hundred cars is that we have not had one of them break 
as yet, and we have tested them as high as 118,000 Ibs., 
which they withstood successfully. 





Fig. |. 
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Railroading in Central America. 





Each of the five Central American Republics has one 
or more railroads in operation and an unlimited number- 
on paper. Money enough has been spentorrather money 
enough has been raised to give Central America all the 
mileage necessary for some years to come. The United 
States is not the only country where the “ promoter” 
thrives. Every other “gringo” you meet carries ‘a con 
cession in his pocket, He is either just going to Europe, 
or has just returned, and expects the agent of the 
syndicate on the next steamer. When I first went to 
Spanish America I spent many a weary day wandering 
aimlessly around the Plaza smoking cornshuck cigar- 
ettes and waiting for the “‘next steamer.” I know better 
now. My advice to railroad men who wish to try Cen- 
tral America is to wait patiently for the ‘“‘next remit- 
tance from the syndicate ” just as long as your salary 
goes on; when that is stopped, rustle for another place. 

Construction has various difficulties to contend with 
besides an occasional lack of funds. Labor is scarce and 
not particularly good. The Indians are, as a rule, strong 
and hardy, but they don’t take kindly to 10 hours a day. 
They are accustomed to task work, and are through by 
9 o'clock in the morning. Although one must, on railroad 
work, pay double what is paid elsewhere, it is not ap. 
preciated. All an Indian wantsis a quarter to get drunk 
with on a feast day. Any more money is a burden to 
him. On the haciendas and coffee fincas the laborer is 
kept in debt, and consequently he is content. If you let 
an Indian have the $10 or $15 coming to him at the 
end of the month, you will never see himagain. The 





mountain Indians are by far the best workers, but take 
them to the coast,and they soon get down with the 
fever. Take the coast Indians to the uplands, and they 
will tell you it is too cold to work. In the coffee season 
you will be obliged to raise wages. 

Crowbars are largely used in place of picks. The 
natives like bars. I have stood on the edge of acut 
many a time and watched a gang of men, every one of 
them with their bars firmly set in the earth and their 
hands sliding up and down without moving the bar as 
though they were working for dear life. Time is no ob- 
ject; as soon as you learn this you will get along better 
and cease to grow thin and gray-haired. It is amusing 
to watch a new man from the “States.” He comes out 
with a reputation to make and a determination to get a 
move on things. He succeeds in making everybody un- 
comfortable in the first place, and in getting himself 
disliked. He will probably object to the foremen tak- 
ing breakfast in bed, and, like as not, intimate that 
a three hours’ nooning is not the way to build a railroad. 
He will thankfully accept the proffered services of vari- 
ous Anglo-Saxons who have lived long enough in the 
country to thoroughly understand the language, the cus- 
toms of the people, etc., and he will find that they un- 
derstand them so well that they object to work. In short, 
he will worry himself into a fever, and either go home a 
wreck or recover, and, being acclimated, discover that 
he has yet something to learn about railroading. 
One must not let physical or political earthquakes dis- 
turb his equanimity, although they may interfere with 
the work. Draw your salary as often as possible and 
remain absolutely ignorant of politics. This last point 
will be more easily accomplished than the first. 

Grading in itself is no more difficult than 


in the United States. The earth is generally 
dark loam, and there is very little clay or 
hardpan. The rock is softer, and in many places 


there is not enough for building purposes. Large sec 
tions of the country are covered with a layer of volcanic 
ashes, which may be any depth. This is mean stuff to 
handle. Powder has no effect on it, and dynamite is 
not much better. A good laborer will pick two yards 
a day of this material. It needs no slope, but will stand 
perfectly straight. On construction, the Indians dig 
caves in the sides of cuts of this material to sleep in. 
The rainy season, which begins in May and lasts well 
into October, is, of course, a serious drawback to con- 
struction, but you can work if you give your Indians 
sleeping accommodations (in the dry season it is not 
necessary). When it begins to rain, the Indians strip, 
put their clothes in their straw hats and continue work. 
There is not much scraper work, for nine-tenths of the 
country is covered with heavy forests. The soil is deep 
and the roots godown. Thereis no better animal in the 
world for a slush scraper than the rather undersized 
Spanish mule. He will do more work, stand more wear 
and tear and eat less than our American mules. 


Portable cars and track—from Germany—can be ob- 
tained in Central America as cheap asin the United 
States. With these one can let a good deal of piece-work 
and get double the labor out of his men than he could 
working them by the day. When getting a concession, 
be sure and have a clause admitting material and sup- 
plies duty free. Another thing about getting a conces- 
sion: Don’t be too particular about the subsidy—the 
amount per mile. If the road should happen to be com- 
pleted during your lifetime you will have done your 
share. Let some one else wrestle with the subsidy, 

The only railroad in Central America that has yet 
been completed to its objective point is the Guatemala 
Central. You have had several articles describing this 
road in the last few years. It extends from the port 
of San José to Guatemala City. The original Guatemala 
Central was built by Gen. Nanne, formerly General 
Manager of the Costa Rica Railroad, and reached from 
San Jos¢ to Escuintla, a distance of 30 miles. This part 
was completed in 1880. It was not a difficult road to 
build, Escuintla being only 700 ft. above sea level. 
The line from Escuintla to the capital, a distance of 
41 miles, was built by the Central American & Pacific 
Railway & Transportation Co.—C. P. Huntington and 
associates—and completed in 1834. Huntington, of 
course, absorbed the old road, and they are now under 
one management. 

The line from Escuintla to Palin has been changed 
recently. Theoriginal line had a 44 per cent. grade and 
was a miserable location. It crossed seven barrancas on 
wooden trestles, from 200 ft. to 300 ft. long, and from 100 
ft. to 150 ft. in height. Several of these bridges had an 80- 
ft. span. They were built of Oregon pine. But no wood 
will last in that climate. Ties will not last a year and 
telegraph poles rot off in six months. This company 
got a shipload of redwood ties from California, but they 
answered but little better. I have pulled out spikes 
with my fingers from ties that had been in use but 18 
months. The only wooden ties that Ihave seenin the 
tropics that would last any length of time were on the 
Panama Railroad. They were made of Jignum-vite. 
I have seen caps taken out of the above mentioned 
bridges that were mere shells. They looked all right, 
but one could put his foot clear through them. The en- 
tire inside was eaten out by some insect, the name of 
which I have forgotten. The company first started to 
fill these barrancas. In barranca No. 1 they laid a 
culvert of cement pipe (we call them California fruit 
jars), There were fifteen of these pipes, each 2 ft. 





in diameter, laid up in the form of a triangle. They 
had gotten about 30,000 yards of embankment on top 
of these pipes, when there came ashower, and the 
next morning there was not a vestige of culvert or 
embankment left. Several years after, while down 
the coast on a hunting trip, I found a piece of one of 
these “fruit jars” embedded in a sand bar at the 
mouth of the Michatoya River, fully forty miles away. 
A peculiarity of these barrancas is the fact that they 
are biggest at the upperend. One would naturally ex- 
pect a ravine to grow larger asit nears its mouth, but in 
these the opposite isthe case. I explain it in this way: 
The barrancas are on the slope of the Vulcan de Aqua 
(water volcano), and when the volcano was forced up 
through the crust of the earth it was like putting your 
fist through a pie crust—the cracks would be largest 
near the fist. The new line crosses these ravines lower 
down, without bridges, and has a maximum grade of 3 
percent. Above Palin the line runs through fertile 
valleys filled with coffee and sugar plantations, and 
crosses the lake of Amatitlan on a fill 600 ft. long and 60 
ft. high. Considerable uneasiness was felt at first as to 
whether this fill would stand the frequent shocks of 
earthquake that are so prevalent around that lake; but 
the fill is intact up to date, although some 200 ft. slid off 
during construction. 


The Northern Railroad is the most important road 
ever begun in Guatemala. It is to extend from Santa 
Tomas (Puerto Barrios) on the Gulf of Amatique to the 
capital, a distance of 182 miles, thus making, by connec- 
vion with the Central, a transcontinental road. I am 
unable to state just who put the scheme through, but I 
know several ‘* promoters” who made a living out of it. 
The road wasto be built by the government, and the 
contract was let to Shay, Cornick & Co. for $11,000,000, 
which included construction and equipment. Gen. Gor- 
don, of Georgia, was also interested in this road. Money 
was raised to begin construction by the issue of 
government bonds, and a law was passed oblig- 
ing the people to take them in proportion to 
their wealth. Some four miles of track were laid 
through the swamp back of Puerto Barrios, and grading 
was well under way for 60 miles, when President 
Barrios issued his famous proclamation, declaring him- 
self ** Military Dictator” of the five Central American 
Republics, and started out with 15,000 troops to back 
his judgment. There was at this time about $100,000 
to the credit of the railroad with which to continue 
construction, but this went, it is said, to pay the troops, 
and as a matter of course work stopped. Barrios was 
killed and the road lost its most powerful friend. 
The next question with the small army of engineers, 
foremen, etc., was how to get out of the country. Some 
of them, not knowing the customs of the country, were 
foolish enough to wait for their pay. The white labor- 
ers, many of whom had been Shanghaied in New Orleans, 
were taken off by an American man-of-war. 

A Mr. Anderson, of the firm of Anderson & Owen, of 
Livingston, afterward got a concession to continue the 
construction of this road, and went to Europe to raise 
the money, but failed to materialize. A French syndi- 
cate is reported to have been ready to loan the govern- 
ment $21,000,000 gold, with which to complete this road, 
purchase the Central and establish banks, ete., but the 
late war between Guatemala and San Salvador has in 
all probability put an end to such negotiations, 

The Champerico & Northern Railroad runs from the 
Port of Champerico to the town of Retaluleu, about 28 
miles. Several surveys have been made to the city of 
Quezaltenango (8,000 ft. above sea level). Surveys have 
also been made to the Costa Cuca, a rich coffee dis- 
trict. This road was built with California capital and 
has recently been purchased by the government. The 
Guatemala Central contemplates building a branch 
from Amatitlan to Antigua, the centre of another coffee 
district. 

In Spanish Honduras, the only road in operation is the 
Honduras Railroad. This road was completed from 
Puerto Cortez to San Pedro Sula, a distance of 69 miles, 
but at the present time itis only operated to St. Jago, 
37 miles from Puerto Cortez. The concession for this 
road was from ocean to ocean. It cost the English bond- 
holders $30,000,000, and about all they had to show for 
it at the time it was sold to Col. William Snyder was a 
right of way andtwo streaks of rust. It is said that 
steamships would not receive bananas that had been 
hauled over this road. 

The Honduras Central Railroad is projected from 
Truxillo to Jutecalpo, 200 miles, and thence to La Union, 
on the Gulf of Fonseca. The concession is owned by a 
New York syndicate. The Honduras North Coast 
Railway & Improvement Co. has a line projected from 
Truxillo to Puerto Cortez, a distance of 150 miles, with 
power to extend to the boundary of Guatemala. Con- 
struction was begun on this road in 1885. It carries a 
land grant of one million acres. The Truxillo & Roman 
River Railroad is projected up the Arenal Valley, 
There are quite a number of railroad projects carried 
around in individual pockets that can be bought cheap. 
Iremember one enterprising individual who insisted 
that Birmingham (Alabama) should have an outlet. He 
was going to build a double track road clear across Hon- 
duras, which, he said, would relieve Birmingham im- 
mensely. Quite a number of people, who neglected to 
wire the comandante of the port, sincerely mourn his 
departure. 
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I do not think Honduras needs many railroads at pres- 
ent. Our American plan of building railroads first and 
developing the country afterwards will hardly do 
Central America under the existing state of affairs. 

San Salvador has a line in operation between the Port 
of Acajutla and the city of Sonsonate, and the track is 
laid some distance beyond the latter place toward the 
city of Salvador. The government has a line projected 
from the port of La Libertad to the capital. The San 
Salvador Central Railroad is projected from La Union to 
the boundary of Guatemala. This concession has been 
sold several times, and is now owned by C. P. Hunting- 
ton. It carries a subsidy of $10,000 per mile, and guaran- 
tees net earnings of $1,000 per mile. There is a tram- 
way between the cities of San Salvador and Santa 
Tecla, nine miles in length, which was built by the gov- 
ernment, and is now owned by Francisco Camacho, of 
Guatemala. 

In Nicaragua there is a line from the Port of Corinto 
to Monotombo on Lake Managua and another piece from 
the city of Managua to Granada, on Lake Nicaragua. 
This line is owned by the government. The canal 
company has several miles of} track down, on the line 
of the canal from Greytown. 

In Costa Rica the Costa Rica Railway is about sone | 
pleted. This line runs from Port Limon, on the Atlantic, 
via San José, the capital, to Punta Arenas, on the Pa- 
cific. Three pieces of this line—one on each coast and 
one at San José—have been in operation quite a number | 
of years. Construction has been suspended and resumed 
several times, but I think this'time they will complete it. | 
[thas beena difficult road to‘build and they have{had hard | 
luck in the way of washouts in addition to the various 
impediments to construction common in these countries, 

The Central American Republics are in favor of gov- 
ernment railroads, and most lines are built with an op- | 
tion of government purchase, or revert to the govern- 
ment after a term of years. 

It is to be regretted that these governments cannot 
settle their little political differences without the use of 
the bayonet. An election practically means the count- 
ing of bayonets in the place of votes. But then there is an 
excuse for this; the treasuries are empty and they can- 
not use dollars as more enlightened countries do. In my 
humble opinion, Central America is about the finest | 
country on the face of the globe, andit only needs a more 
stable government, combined with a little Anglo-Saxon | 
push, to prove the truth of this assertion. 

F, W. Cony, C.E. | 





The Union Car Coupler. 

The Union Coupler Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., | 
has recently brought out the coupler which is illustrated | 
here. It has been subjected to very thorough tests and | 


1,000 couplers are now in service. It is made on the | 
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Front Elevation of Head. 


|freight engine for the 


Master Car Builders’ lines. The drawbar is malleable 
iron and the knuckle and pins are of steel. 
The knuckle has several peculiar features. One is the 
use of a wearing plate of hard steel, which it is said can 
be produced at a cost of 35 cents. 


| 


This is shown in the | 


| 
| 
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| 
| 
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Set to Couple with Link. 


Knuckle, 


engravings. It will be seen further that owing to the 
device for coupling with a link the knuckle is without a 
slot or pin hole, and therefore will be relieved from the 
principal present source of breakages. It has no shank, 
the locking slot being cut in the hub of the knuckle as 
shown. The knuckle also hasa shoulder to take the buff- 
ing strains and a flange for the pulling strains, thus re- 


THE 


| the drawbar head, 


| held by a bail which falls under it by gravity. 


| with the link and pin. 
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| and workmanship. 
| engines of that road duplicate in such a way that as many 
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lieving the pivot pin entirely of these strains. 


| knuckle has three positions: first, the closed position . 





second, as set for coupling with another vertical plane | 
coupler, and third, as set open, about right angles with 


the axis of the drawbar to couple with the link. 
latter position it is locked by the locking pin. 
tion of the knuckle is shown by broken lines in the plan 
| view. 


It will be observed that the link enters the mouth of | 


and is engaged automatically by an 


ordinary pin. When this pin is lifted it is caught and | 
link enters the recess the bail is pushed backward, re- 


leasing the pin, which then drops to engage in the link. 
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General Plan. 
THE UNION AUTOMATIC CAR COUPLER, 
The Wheels, cast steel; crank ales, steel: 
Diameter of Rare a eate te eel ie cas tae iautill 60% in. 
Re ere erer ene . Tin. 
RI AE II nooks <nsistsaiwinchscbannkeesnerniien 9in. 
Diameter of ¢ rank beari ON RT EE IES rere 7% in. 
. Ts ote ds OW iedntncnciasseaincounaenee 446 in. 
In this — it iad ‘is, 
This posi- Azles, leading and trailing, steel: eae 
Diameter at MINED 48.6 cesacecGasccrosceueece® 85¢ in. 
| © DEAPINGS, ..0.c0aserccscsccsstcaseeess . Tin. 
i ERNE NINES. ack cs Cun ce tcnneveasouomlancenas 9 in, 
Frames, steel: 

IE GN nok din a ccdvcancesasetsunscésnane lin 
Boiler, steel: 

| Height from rail to centre line of boiler ... ...... 7.7 in. 

When the| Diameter of outside of smallest barrel - REO ccsee 50 in. 
| Thickness OE SER ESS EE emer ee Win 
| smoke box tube plate................. % in 


These parts are clearly shown in the engravings. 

The locking pin is of steel, with a large bearing sur- 
face. It is attached to be lifted either from the side or 
the top of the car. 

The claims made by the company are superior strength 
and simplicity, aside from the peculiarities already 





Se. to Couple. 


| mentioned—that is, absence of a slot and pin hole in the 
knuckle and of a shank, and the method of coupling 
There is no strain on the knuckle 
when using a link and pin, as it is thrown around out of 
the way. It is also claimed that a coupling can be made 
on asharper curve than with any other coupler, and 
while moving at very low or high speeds. 











Six-Wheel Coupled Freight Engine—Lancashire & 
Yorkshire Railway. 





We illustrate herewith a design of a six-wheel coupled 
Lancashire & Yorkshire Rail- 


way Co., of England. These locomotives were built at 


| the Horwich shops of that company, which we have fre- 


quently referred to. They are from the designs of Mr. 
Aspinall, Chief Mechanical Eugineer, and 
are peculiar in that they were designed to be built at the 
least possible expense consistent with good operation 
The object has been to make the 


as possible of the same parts can be used for ail. 
In operation these locomotives have proved to be em- 
inently satisfactory, and having been built at what is 


| undoubtedly the largest, most complete and modern lo. 


comotive shop in the world, they should be of interest to 


| all railroad men. 


The completeness of the shops will be appreciated 


| when it is known that nearly all of the parts of the en- 


gines are made there, including the driving tires, the 
cast steel wheels, the injectors, and many parts which 
in this country are purchased from outside manufactur- 
ers. The drawings are complete, and show clearly their 
general design, while the following table of dimensions 


| will give further detailed information: 
| Cylinders: 


Diameter of cylinders...............00006: 
Stroke of piston........... 
Length of port....... 
Width of steam port. 

_ * exhaust port.. smauareeaiee 
Distance from centre line of cylinder to valve 





Dok re tock tee tacn etka onenemieomusb anche a in 
Rr BIG ORO 2555.5.) <agearcntawanvierd vais viens seed li 
Maximum travel of slide valve....... ; 4 in. full. 
ee Remar -» Fe in. 
Distance between centre and centre of cylinders. .23 in. 
DPUIIOUEE GE SMG TOE onsen cucsicsas .esccesvecne 3 in. 
Length connecting rods between centres...... . 6ft. Zin, 





& in. 
eI a Gi canes ona pedaaiesin, aces de Ghehie .. 1% in. f 
Diameter of rivets i 
All rivet holes drilled. 
gi, hic ‘kness of throat plate 


newae 6656 6000 0060 ase en eeeee 5¢ in 

sides and top plate .. ................ loin 

4! back — ie ance wie aan Canale DR eee Win 
Pitch of COPPEF SLAYS..... 2... e eee ce eeeee nese eee 1 in 


Diameter So SR Ake weee kia een ine oe, |e 
Roof stays (cast stee 1). 


Copper fire box: 





Length of bottom inside.............. sececscess 645¢ in. 
SO UD ncickn 05; savacend emus -42 in. 
Tubes: 
rena s cn daevabe en Cabs itkons bachensemneha 
Length between ‘tube Sb iewabsasxexsoeskascnses 7) "tt. 9 in, 
ME NIN oi iia ae ian.csieaa coun weces 134 in. 
Thickness, 10 and 12 I. W. 
Heating surface: 
NG An cr Loe whsnke See sat BAe e Nae Rae ete neste —= sq. ft. 
EOE dubs ccaccsne Srsus awe cahepeatesaeoacecae 7.68 ** 
ee 


1209.91 © eq. 
Grate area........ ; 83 
Working pressure... ......-..cccccecees 


Weight of engine empty...............ceeeecee. 
Weight of engine, working order.. 








Safety Appliances i in Michigan. 


The annual report of the Railroad Commissioner of 
Michigan, summarized in the Railroad Gazette of Jan. 
23, is accompanied by areport of Mr. C. B. Conger, the 
mechanical engineer who acts under the authority of the 
Commissioner. This report is devoted chiefly to power 
brakes and automatic couplers, and a list is printed 
showing the number of locomotives with air pumps and 
with driver brakes, and the number of cars with M. 
B. couplers in use on each road in the state. Three 
small roads use the non-automatic vacuum 
brake, but one of these, the Cincinnati, Wa- 
bash & Michigan, is changing its equipment to 
automatic pressure brakes. Of the 1,700 locomotives 
used in the state, about 900 have air pumps and 1,000 
driver brakes. The roads operating in the state have 
8,000 freight cars equipped with M.C. B. couplers and 4,600 
with air brakes; but two of these roads, the Chicago & 
Northwestern and the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, 
of course report the total number of cars owned, a large 
share of which must be used outside of Michigan. The 
engineer criticises the foundation brake rigging on some 
of the cars used in the state, and calls attention to the 
small percentage of brake power on some passenger 
trains. Some of the short passsenger trains require from 
50 to 100 per cent. more distance to stop in than would 
be required if the proper leverage required by the state 
was insisted upon. 

Continuous steam heating is used to some extent on 
the Michigan Central, Detroit, Lansing & Northern, 
Chicago & West Michigan, Grand Rapids & Indiana, 
Cincinnati, Wabash & Michigan, Milwaukee & North- 
ern, Chicago & Northwestern, Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern and Chicago & Grand Trunk. The trouble- 
some defects of coupling and piping outside the cars, 
which will be remedied only by experience, are regarded 
as now the only serious obstacles to the success of con- 
tinuous systems. There have been no bridge accidents 
in the state, nor have any bridges been condemned by 
the department during the year. The law requiring 
frogs and guard rails to be blocked is much better ob- 
served than heretofore. A number of train order sig- 
nals are fixed in such a low position that they are not 
visible from an engine over a box car standing on the 
side track (between the signal and the main track), and 
the risk involved in such a practice is pointed out. At- 
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tention is called to the fact that some switch targets 
i are painted the same color as the background wiich is 
visible to an approaching engineer. Concerning inter- 
3 locking Mr. Conger says : 


There are 60 interlocking machines at work at present 
and five more in process of construction. About all of 
them are kept in good order; a few that were not very 
well put in are giving out and require constant repairs. 
The cable and wire machines give the most trouble on 
account of the difficulty of keeping the cable the right 
length at all times. There is a demand for a better class 
of machines and a more rigid inspection of them than 
when first put in. As far as my observation goes the 
companies using these machines are satisfied that a 
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cheap machine is the dearest in the end. I have in- 
spected all these machines at intervals and have also 
been furnished monthly reports of their condition by the 
officials in charge of them. 








Car Service. 





What follows is an abstract of the discussion in the 
New York Railroad Club of Mr. Wattson’s paper on Car 
Service at the meeting of January 15. The paper was 
published in full in our last issue. 

Mr. Prout: It would be of interest if Mr. Wattson 
would tell us a few facts about the degree of success that 
the Car Service Associations have had through the 
country. My understanding was that in the territory 
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where they have operated they have decreased the de- 
tentions of cars very materially, and new ones are being 
formed all the time. Although that is not as compre- 
hensive or final a settlement as he proposes, stillit is a 
help, pending the fruition of the big scheme. 

Mr. Watrtson: It is a question of statistics as to re- 
sults accomplished by the several car service associa- 
tions which I have not carried accurately in my head. I 
know though that the statistics which have been col- 
lected showing the general movement of cars through- 
out the country during the first quarter of last year, as 
compared with the first quarter of the two years pre- 
vious, show that the general daily average performance 
of carsis not any greater now than it was before the 
first Car Service Association was organized. I do not 
know why this should be so, because the separate re- 














ports of the different associations show that the deten- 
tion of the cars in the territory over which they have 
control has been decreased in most instances at least 50 
per cent. The car service plan seems to get the cars re- 
leased unloaded, but as soon asa car is unloaded the as- 


sociation is through with it, and whether the railroad | 


company moves the empty cars any more promptly than 


it did befce-e is a matter of which}we bave no statistics to | 


determine. But at any rate there are only about 25 of 
these associations in the country, and they hardly cover 
enough cars to affect the general movement throughout 
the country. What is aceea is a system that will cause 
an empty car to be moved and sent home to its owner 
after it has been unloaded, to be worked in conjunction 
with the car service associations. The best plan is gen- 
erally thought to be a per diem charge to be paid by the 
railroad companies to each other fur the use of cars in- 
terchanged. Consignees unload cars promptly because 
it they do not they are charged one dollar per car per 
day. Now, if we can get the same principle to work 
among the railway companies and have them pay about 
25 cents for every day they hold somebody else’s car 
after it isempty, we might have a general improvement 
in the movement of cars, 

The CHAIRMAN: It seems to me that an average of 
only two hours car service per day is not very much. 

Mr. Wattson: The statistics collected by the Gen- 
eral Time Convention and those collected by the Car 
Accountants’ Association, covering different periods, 
show the same results; that the performance amounts 
to from 17 to 25 miles per day. If the cars are moved in 
fast freight trains which run about 25 miles an hour the 
cars would be in motion only one hour of each day, but 
Lhave taken the basis of a lecal freight, 12 miles per 
hour. 

Mr. Prout: I was told the other day that the Wabash 
road has 7,000 cars east of Suspension Bridge. That 
made a pretty big hole in their complement of cars. I 
don’t know whether Mr. Wattson’s road was responsible 
for some of them or not; but itis a point which illus- 
trates the tremendous importance of the subject which 
Mr. Wattson has brought out. 

Mr. WArTtson : This is not only a car service question, 
but it is a motive power question, because, as Mr. Prout 
says, if the Wabash has 7,000 cars east of the Suspension 
Bridge, probably 5,000 of them are lying around on dif- 
ferent railroads, loaded, in the vicinity of New York 
simply because the shippers in the West have been 
sending their products into this market faster than con- 
signees are ready to receive them. The railroad compa- 
nies have been forced to move from Buffalo or from 
Chicago to New York as much tonnage in the last 
three months as they will probably move in the follow- 
ing live months; in consequence, we must have nearly 
twice as much motive power during this rush season as 
we do during the dull season. If the shipments could 
be regulated so that consignees would take care of 
them promptly on arrival we could get along with a 
great seal less motive power. The consignor or shipper 
puts his wheat into a car, gets his bill of lading, and he 
has his storage and insurance paidfor. It is a great deal 
nicer arrangement than if he were to put it into an ele- 
vator and pay his own insurance and storage. The rail- 
roads take care of it for him until he can tind somebody 
down here in New York who is ready to take it off his 
hands. That is the reason why the Wabash has 7,000 
cars lying around east of the Niagara River. 

Mr. Prout: Down at the bottom of this is the funda- 
mental necessity that the railroads have to get freight 
to carry. They have no reason for being. if they do not 


have traffic to handle; and one way to get this is to have | 


a large surplus of cars which they send out West and al- 
low them to lie there a month cr, say, waiting for the 
wheat to be ready to move, and the man who has his 
cars on hand is the one who gets the wheat. I don’t 
know whether it is a necessity to secure traffic in that 
way. but that is the way they do it. 

Mr. Wartson: You have hit the reason why the per 
diem system as heretofore proposed has not been 
adopted, because some of the railroad companies have 
more cars than others and they use them as missionary 
agents. 
stuff to send into New York. Some eastern road finds 
outa month ahead, and sends 500 cars out there and 
fills up all the side-track room, so that no other company 
can get any cars in and the business is, to use a_ signifi- 
cant term, ‘‘coppered.” Another feature, which is be- 
coming a very perplexing one, is the building of private 
ears. Nearly every shipper of any importance is getting 
to building his own cars, and he insists that the railroad 
company shall haul his freight cheap and pay him for 
the use of his cars. This practice during dul] seasons 
keeps cars belonging to the railroad companies from per- 
forming their legitimate service. If we could throw the 
equipments all into a stock company, as_ proposed, the 
auestion of private cars and supplying of cars for mis- 
sionary purposes would be solved, and this is the only 
way suggested to my mind that it could be done. 

Mr. Prout: Wouldn't it, after all, result in de- 
ereased accommodation to the public if the cars were 
controlled by one great corporation? They certainly 
would not have the incentive to get the cars out and put 


A little road out West has 500 or 600 cars of | 
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WRIGHT’S COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVE. 


them where the public could use them, that they would 
if they were scrambling for competitive business ? 
1 Mr. 
| equipment companies should not have abundant ears to 
| take care of the business. Of course, there would have 
to be storage yards at the large business centres, like 
| Buttalo, Chicago, St. Paul, where cars not needed for 
use in the respective territories could find a home when 
empty. For instance, if we had a storage yard in New 
Jersey, all the cars that were not needed by the various 
Jersey roads could be sent into that yard, and while they 
were there they could be repaired, painted and fixed up; 
and as the different companies needed cars they would 
order them from the equipment company, and the orders 
would be filled from the storage yard. In this way the 
supply could be regulated toa nicety. The equipment 
companies would be bound under penalties to furnish 
sufficient cars to meet the requirements ; but, with 
1,000,000 of cars now on hand the question of insufficient 
supply would be very remote, with a proper system of 
| distribution in operation. 

Mr. I 
to pay for the carsthat it took and sent off on a scout. 

Mr. WarTtTson: Yes, the railroad companies would be 
yaving a per diem charge as long as they had the cars. 
Vhen they did not need them they would send them to 
the storage yards, and the cars would there be subject 
to the call of any railroad that needed them. 

Mr. Rosert: | would ask Mr. Wattson if there is not 
a great deal of equipment covered by mortgage and a 
great deal covered by trusts. How would you get 
around that difficulty ? 

Mr. WatTtson: A mortgage can always be paid off, 
can it not? 

Mr. RoBERT: No, not until 
not be a off until it is due. 

Mr. Warrson: They could be handled on the same 








itisdue. A car trust can 


ment companies, 

Mr. RoBeRT: But you know a great many railroad 
mortgages are drawn not only to cover the roadbed, 
the stations and real estate, but covering the personal 
property, covering the cars, covering the locomotives as 
cou. Now the railroad company cannot give a title to 
that property until it is relieved from the weight of the 
mortgage. 

Mr. WAtTsoN: That inatter could be very easily regu 
lated. These cars that are operated by different rail- 
roads through cartrusts or that have mortgaged liens 
on them, could be used by the railroads for their local 
service. ‘the plan which I propose is for cars used in 
the interchange of business throughout the country. 
In operating the equipment company it would be one 
of the main objects to build cars of one standard and 
to have them equipped with appliances of one type, 
so that 
heights and dimensions, drawbars, brakes, etc. 
| Mr. RoBert: | am not sufficiently familiar with the 
| subject to be able tosay whether the cars under mort- 
| age are more than sufficient for local service or not, 





| has a lien on it, with the exception, perhaps, of the main 
traflic lines or the old established lines like the New 
York & New Haven and thetrunk lines to the West. 
| Mr. DALE: In forming a company of the magnitude 
that is spoken of wouldn’t it be a good business idea to 
suggest that a company of such magnitude should at 
‘least take up the bonds or car trusts and guarantee for 
| instance a certain percentage, or guarantee the interest, 
|and in that way absorb the whole ? 

Mr. Rospert: Of course it could be done by the com- 
| pany until it could get a clear title tothe cars. Here is 
a car trust concern that has put out, say, one hundred 
cars, and the title to those cars standsinthem. Post, 
|Martin & Co. do a great deal of that business: they 
build 100 cars and sell thei for a certain per cent. down. 
; They do not part with the title; they hoid it. The cars 
| are owned by Post, Martin & Co. until the last payment 
{is made onthem. Post, Martin & Co. have their con- 
| tract, and on that contract they issue trust certificates 
of $1,000 each, bearing 6 per cent. interest. Perhaps they 
| are sometimes sold for less than par, but they do not pass 
over the title until all is paid. 
over the titles of those $1,000 certificates to any new 
equipment company. They would be guilty of fraud if 
they did. Icould have them arrested. They have to 
hold the title until all is paid, and then they will pay me 
my share. Before they could pass over the title to a 
new company they would have to go around to every 
one holding these certificates and get them to sign off. 
And in the case of a 
way. They would have to get every bond holder and 
even then they would get into complications, because 
many of them would be in the hands of executors and 
trustees who had no right to transfer. 

Mr, DALE: If this company is formed, wouldn't it be 
policy from a business standpoint for these people to 
come into it? 

Mr. RoBert: Yes, I think it might be. 
tical question they might not be able to do it. 

Mr. Wartson : I would like to ask for information, if 
these car trust certificates are not limited in time; be- 
‘cause car property is rather visionary. 





WaAtTTSON: There would be no reason why the} 


principle as private cars, and be thrown into the equip- , 


mortgage it would be the same | 


| 


| Many years. 


*ROUT: The railroad company would simply have | 


| rods for the four cylinders. 








Fig. 2, 


Mr. Ropert: They run about five years, 
erally. 

Mr. WatTtTson: I thought they must have a limit, asa 
car only lasts about ten years. 

Mr. Rosert: Yes, but there are a great 
out all the time; more going out than being 
think. 


I think, gen- 


many going 
taken in, I 


Wright’s Compound Locomotive. 


A compound lecomotive has been patented by Mr. R. 
C. Wright, who was fora long time connected with the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and afterward Superin- 
tendent of the Rhode Island Locomotive Works. He 
has been identified with !ocomotive construction for 
The arrangement of this compound system 
is shown in figs. 1, 2,3 and 4, adescription of which is 
as follows: Two high and two low pressure cylinders 
are arranged on each side of the engine, the two low 
pressure being placed inside of the frames and the two 
high pressure outside of the frames, as shown in fig. 1. 
Each cylinder is provided with a set of guides and cross- 
head, as shown in fig. 2. To avoid crank shafts, levers 
are used, which reach from the inside cylinders to the 
outside cylinders, as shown in fig. 2. These levers are 
supported by transoms across ihe frames at or near the 
centre of their length. To one end of each of these 
levers is attached the cross head of a low pressure cyl- 
inder by means of a link. he other end is connected by 
a link with the cross-head of the high pressure cylinder. 
In this way the power of the low pressure cylinders is 
transmitted to the cross.head of the high pressure cyl- 
inders. There are, therefore, two sets of connecting 
The general features of this 
construction are clearly shown in figs. 1 and 2. 

Figs. 8and 4 show the compounding valves, of which 
there are two each, placed between a high and low press- 
ure cylinder in a cylindrical seat formed in the cylinder 
saddle. This cylindrical seat or bore reaches entirely 
through the saddle, and is covered by a cap on the back 


end, and by an exhaust pipe on the front end, as 
shown. Each seat has three openings: one marked 28 


| from the exhaust port of the high pressure cylinder, an- 


wherever they go there would be the same} 


other marked 24, which is the exhaust pipe of the high 
pressure cylinder when working non-compound, and a 
third, which opens in and through the exhaust pipe 27; 


19 | this last being the exhaust pipe of the high pressure 
| but I think almost all the roiling stock of the companies | 


cylinders when working compound. The compounding 
valves are hollow cylinders, each having two partitions, 
so placed that the distance between them is equal tothe 
width of the opening 28 from the exhaust port of the 
high pressure cylinder, and also equal to the openings of 
the exhaust pipes 24. Through the cylindrical shell of 
the compound valves there are openings to the passage 
28 and exhaust pipe 24 exactly opposite to them. Be- 


| tween the partitions these openings form a free and un- 


They cannot pass | 


But as a prac- | 


obstructed passage from the passage 28 through the 
compounding valve to the exhaust pipe 24, so that when 
the valve is placed in the position described the high 
pressure cylinders exhaust directly into the open air 
through the exhaust pipe 24 to the exhaust nozzle. 

The compounding valves also have another opening, 
33, just forward of the partition, corresponding in size 
to the opening of the passage 28 from the exhaust port 
of the high pressure cylinders, and when the valve is 
drawn back to place the opening 33 is opposite the 
passage 28, the passage to the exhaust pipe 24 is closed, 
and the high pressure cylinders will exhaust into the 


| compounding valve through its open end into the pipe 


27, and into the receiver to which the pipe 27 leads, thus 
exhausting the high pressure cylinder into the receiver 
where the steam is stored for use in the low pressure 
cylinder. The passage to the low pressure cylinders is 
afforded by the pipes } and b, fig. 1. Each compounding 
valve hasastem which passes through the cap on the 
end of the valve chamber and is connected to a rod run- 
ning to the cab within easy reach of the engineer, so 
that by moving the valve to the proper position the 
locomotive works as a simple high pressure engine or as 
a compound, as desired. The exhaust receiver is formed 
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in the regular smoke box extension by a ring secured by 
rivets to the front of the box, the smoke box sheet form- 
ing the outside of the receiver, and the inner ring the 
inside of the receiver. 


Grinder for Chilled Car Wheels. 


We illustrate a new yrinding machine for trueing 
chilled car and truck wheels, manufactured by the 
Springfield Emery Wheel Manufacturing Company, of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

The machine consists of a heavy bed plate, set even 
with the floor, upon which a pair of head-stocks are 
firmly secured, one at each end. Each of the head-stocks 
is provided with three spindles, working one inside of 
the other and simultaneously revolved hy a_ bottom 
shaft, running through and having bearings on the bed 
plate. The inner spindles carrying the centres support 
the wheels while being ground. They are adjustable to 
any length of axle by hand wheels at the back of the 
heads. The intermediate spindles carry gear wheels 
giving motion to both inner and outer spindles. The 
outer spindles carrying the clamping heads are horizon- 
tally adjustable by extra large hand wheels, located at 
the middle of each head, The heads are provided with 
three arms, each having radially adjustable yielding 
contact points, which, being forced against the wheels 
by means of the large hand wheels, takes a grip against 
the under or inner side of the wheel rims to drive them. 
The contact points are made of tool steel, shaped in two 
edges, and they suit themselves to any diameter of 
wheel or to any irregularities in the shape or metal of 
the wheels. They are made adjustable to the wheels 





Made by the SPRINGFIELD EMERY WHEEL 


independent of the centre spindles which 
axle. 

The inner spindles are adjustable longitudinally to 
suit extreme or medium lengths of axles, and to bring 
the wheel faces into position for grinding. 
the contact points upon the rims of the whee!s serves to 
impart to them a steady, reliable and unyielding revolu- 
tion without vibration, trembling or jar. 


To one side of the bed plates are attached the brackets | 


or heads carrying the grinding wheels, and provided 
with the usual arrangement of slide ways for regulating 
the cut. 

A short track is placed immediately under the car 
wheels while being ground, and provision is made for 
drawing and lifting the wheels and axle up to position 
to be taken hold of by the inner supporting spindles. 
When Sthe centres of the inner spindles are in 
piace to support the wheels and axle, the tracks 
are lowered out of the way and the wheels will swing 
free, ready for adjustment and grinding. 
tached drawing and lifting appliance the operator is 
enabled to change wheels and axles in from three to 
four minutes. 

To furnish a free supply of water for the grinding, a 
tank is formed at the base of the 
taken by centrifugal pump and piping to the wheel 
faces, valves being provided for regulating the flow. 
To prevent the water from flying off at a tangent, an 
adjustable hood is placed over each wheel to receive the 


waterand guide it down to the tank again for further use. | 


The machine will grind from six to eight pairs of new 
wheels or from five to seven pairs of old wheels in ten 
hours, at a total cost of from 24 vo 28 cents per wheel, in- 
cluding labor, cost of emery wheels, oil and all other 
items of expense. Experiment and experience have 
clearly demonstrated that wheels running true and 
smooth on their faces are capable of giving a greater 
mileage, hence the advisability of grinding them true 
and smooth instead of leaving them as coming from the 
chill. 








Notes on the Abrasion and Endurance of Rails. 


BY JAMES E,. HOWARD. 
i. 
Unsoundness of metal is of course detrimental, as 


‘arry the | 


The grip of | 


By such at- | 


machine, whence it is | 


re-enforcement ‘is of importance under compressive 
stresses as it is under tensile. A much higher stress 
may be sustained locally when the part directly loaded is 
re-enforced by a largerarea of metalimmediately beyond 
than could be applied to the entire cross section of a bar 
of uniform section, In estimating the resistance per 
square inch this feature should be duly considered. 
Considering the transverse resistance of a rail, the 
strength will depend upon the form and dimensions of 
its cross section and the strength of the metal of which 
it is composed. ‘The transverse stiffness within the 
elastic limit of the metal will depend upon the form and 
dimensions, but will net be sensibly affected by the 
other qualities of the metal employed. The modulus of 
elasticity on which the stiffness depends is a very per- 
sistent feature in steels and is not materially changed 
by a wide range in chemical composition. Hence, so far 
as stiffness is concerned, it will be immaterial whether 
the rail is made of mild or of hard steel; the de- 
flection will be the same in either case under the same 
load, The harder metal will naturally have a higher 
elastic limit and capable of receiving a higher load with- 
out taking a permanent set, and therefore can deflect 
farther than the mild rail and recover when the load is 
removed, 
Furthermore, it is shown by experiment that the 
modulus of elasticity is substantially the same in tension 
as in compression. This being the case, a rail will defiect 
the same amount in opposite directions. That is to say, 
the rail will deflect the same undera given load, whether 
the head or base is uppermost or very nearly the same. 
A slight difference in the behavior of the metal in the 
base, if the base is broad and thin. might 





‘ause a slight 
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ditference in the ralative stiffness, according to which 
part was uppermost. For a rail of given sectional area 

its stiffness will also depend upon the disposition of the 
| metal with reference to its neutral axis, or,in other 
words, the moment of inertia of its cross section will be 
| an index of its stiffness. The last remark needs to be 
qualified in this mauner: If the metal was continuous 
from the neutral axis to the outside fibres, then the mo- 
ment of inertia would strictly be an index of relative 
stiffness ; but in the case of a rail the portions of the 
flanges remote from the web do not act precisely as they 
would if the metal was continuous, but allow of slightly 
increased deflection. With this exception we know of 
no reason why the moment of inertia does not correctly 
indicate relative stiffness. 

As regards ultimate resistance, the quality of the 
metal is important, and the ability to display greater or 
less toughness will modify the maximum resistance. 
| The metalin the web and base commonly possesses 
greater strength than the head, owing no doubt to the 
greater amount of mechanical work done on the thin 
| parts and to differences in temperature during hot 
| workings. Just how this variation in strength of the 
| several parts affects the rail when subjected to moder- 
ate overstraining or excessive loads once applied, or the 
same repeated, has not been experimentally demon- 
strated. Direct experiments are also required to show 
the relative effects of overstraining, according to which 
part of the rail is on the tension or compression side of 
the bend, as regards the total amount of deflection which 
will be given. 

As before stated, metal may be eventually ruptured 
| by the repetition of stresses which exceed the elastic 

limit, or are between that limit and its tensile strength, 
| as those values are determined from the ordinary tensile 

test. A number of important questions present them- 
| selves in thisconnection. If, for example, a certain load 
| long continued, or many times repeated, will finally 
| end in rupture of the metal, does the first application 
| inaugurate a serious of phenomena, which are aug 

| mented in their effects as furtherloadings are made, 

and will this initial effect remain a permanent injury, or 
| at an early stage can the metal recuperate from such 








load than the original overstraining stress? The observ- 
ance of overstrained metal suggests these queries, which 
are not the result merely of an effort of the imagination. 

If time effaces early injurious effects we are left in 
somewhat of a dilemma, whether to regard this result 
as a disposition on the part of the metal to eventually 
go to pieces in response to very low stresses, or on the 
other hand recognize in this effect elementary proof of 
the existence of interzal forces which will tend toward 
giving permanence to the structure. We are inclined 
to adopt the latter view. 

if the effects of severe overstrains are not soon effaced 
by time, then possibly new rails may be laid which on 
account of overstraining in the usual process of straight- 
ening after rolling are in a more or less disturbed state. 
If straightening ‘s done cold, we see no reason why it 
should be different in its effects than an overload due to 
the weight of an engine or any other similar cause. 


Let us define what must be done in order to straighten 
a bent rail. First a transverse load is applied sufficient 
to bend the rail beyond a straight line, and give the 
metal such a permanent set that when it recovers 
upon release of the load its final condition shall be 
straight. Assuming the metal to be in astate free from 
internal strains at the commencement, then when a 
transverse load is applied the metal on one side down to 
the neutral axis will be under compressive stress, on the 
other side it will be under tensile stress, and if the elas- 
tic limit is not exceeded the metal will spring back into 
the position it before occupied when the load is released, 
the strains having disappeared, If, however, a per- 
manent set has been given which is necessary to effect 
straightening,the metal will spring back a certain amount 
as before, but not to its foriginal position, and now 
instead of the internal strains disappearing upon release 
of the stress they will continue to exist. The outside 
fibres will be the first which are overstrained and take a 
permanent set. The metal each side and next the neu- 
tral axis will not have been overstrained and will there- 
fore continue to exert a tendency to recover to its orig. 
inal position,but is prevented from so doing by the outside 
metal which received the permanent set. The result of 
such action will therefore to leave the rail in this 
state as regards the presence of internal strains. The 
metal on the outside of the bend will be left in a state of 
internal compression; then will come metal in a state of 
tension, till we reach the neutral axis. then metal under 
compression, and finally metal under tension at 
side of the bend. 


be 


the in- 


We see from this that the outside metal will really 
work under the opposite kinds of stresses to those 
which we are accustomed to consider as acting on the 
convex and concave sides respectively of a bent beam, 
and this state of affairs will continue for all stresses 
acting in the same direction and in magnitude below 
those which were used in effecting the straightening, 
provided no radical change occurs in the state of the 
outside metal. The magnitude of the internal strains 
which are left from the process of straightening will 
depend upon the elastic limit of the metal. If there was 
no elastic limit to the metal then obviously there would 
he no opportunity for the introduction of internal strains 
in this manner. 

A comprehensive series of tests upon different grades 
of steels at higher temperatures made at the Watertown 
Arsenal has shown that the elastic limit diminishes 
with increase of temperature, but at moderate tempera- 
tures, say from 400 to 600 degrees F.; that overstraining 
may cause a decided elevation in the elastic limit when 
the metal has cooled again to atmospheric temperature. 
If the overioading is done at higher heats, say after the 
metal is red hot, or above 1,000 to 1,200 degrees F., such 
effect was not noticeable. From this behavior we should 
infer that while straightening of a slight degree might 
be done under lower loads, and as the temperature of 
the rail was increased internal strains of lesser magni- 
tude introduced, although it would still be possible to 
introduce large internal strains at moderate tempera- 
tures, that on the whole straightening would be more 
successfully done in proportion as the temperature was 
raised. In the so-called critical temperature or blue- 
heat there was observed a tendency to fail in 
an oblique shearing direction and with small 
contraction of area, but beyond this no unusual 
phenomena were noted in this zone of temperature, 
Considering the problem of rail straightening in the 
light of all the data developed by this series of tempera- 
ture tests, we are not encouraged to believe that in- 
ternal strains may be avoided unless straightening is 
done at red heats, at atime when the metal is plastic 
and without sensible elastic limit. This is the only con- 
clusion which appears consistent with observed facts. 
If, as before stated, there is a molecular change going 
on slowly, whereby certain effects may in time be eftaced, 
our conclusions would need be modified accordingly; but 
upon this point we are at present without sufficient 
data. Annealing at high temperatures will remove in- 
ternal strains which were introduced at other, lower, 
temperatures, but methods which might be adopted with 
pieces of metal of small size would be impracticable in 
the case of rails. 

In this as well asin many other features of railway 
engineering a grave responsibility rests upon those who 


| deleterious effect? Futhermore, is it to be expected that | use rails to institute thorough examinations of the ma- 
| an excessive load once applied will leave the metal in | terial, in order to remove the obscurity which surrounds 
lateral support is lost thereby. The question of lateral ‘ condition to be further injuriously affected by a lower many important questions. 
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Fig. 3.—Framed Bents. 



































A, up to 18 ft, high. 






































Fig. 4.—40 to 90 ft. high. 





B, 19 to 26 ft. high. \ 
Fig. 2,—Pile Bents. 
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C, 27 to 32 ft. high. 
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Fig. 5.—lron Details. 


STANDARD TRESTLES—ATLANTIC & PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Concerning the effects of shocks and suddenly applied 
stresses certain experiments have indicated that high 
rates of speed, merely considered as rapidly applied 
loads, would not be detrimental in their effects pro- 
vided the elastic limit of the metal was not exceeded, 
Loads have been applied at the rate of 45 times per 
second without interfering with the elastic deflections of 
a rotating shaft. 

In a rotating shaft the effect of the load is shown by 
the amount of deflection produced, and while high 
speeds of rotation did not cause appreciable change 
when the loads were confined within the elastic limit, 
yet when they exceeded that limit there was less deflec- 
tion than when slowly rotated. In the latter case the 
molecular friction of flow appeared to act in conjunction 
with the cohesive forces in resisting distortion, and this 
internal friction rapidly heats the metal, and with the 
heating of the metal come a train of attendant phe- 
nomena, such as the lowering of the elastic limit and of 
the modulus of elasticity, anda tendency, if loss of heat 
was prevented, to go on heating and reaching high 
temperatures. 

It might be possible to conceive of a stress within the 





elastic limit so rapidly applied that the metal would 
rupture before responding to its effects in the usual 
manner by deflecting, extending or compressing, as the | 
case night be; but any such limitation of speed has not | 
yet been experienced with rapidly applied loads. | 
In this connection we are led to reflect upon the pre- 
vailing opinion concerning a tendency to develop brittle 
fractures in cold weather, no adequate explanation for 
which seems to have been offered. The Watertown 
Arsenal tests have not yet been directed toward the 
solution of this question, hence we have little original 
information to offer. However, tensile tests made at 
zero temperature do not show any material change in duc- 
tility, and the strength is then really a little higher than 
at ordinary summer temperatures. There is commonly 
shown a gradual loss in tensile strength in passing from 
zero to about 200 degrees F. Above 200 degrees the 
strength increases for atime, and afterward diminishes 


with further increase of temperature until fusion oc- 
curs, 


There are instances of brittle fractures which were 
caused apparently by the presence of intense internal 
strains which perhaps concentrated upon some portion 
of the metal where there was a want of continuity and 
where consequently the metal would be in an unfavor- 
able condition to develop ductility. Failure to display 
ductility, in a naturally ductile metal, might be due toa 
stress locally applied with such suddenness that the 
part receiving the load would be torn from the adjacent 
parts before there was time for the transmission of the 
stress to the other parts or the form might be unfavor- 
able by reason of abrupt changes in dimensions; but it 
has not come to notice where by direct experiment with 
rapidly applied loads that brittleness of fracture has 
been accomplished, although brittleness has been ex- 
perimentally shown in bars having sharp angles, where 
a fracture would commence at such an angle and extend 
until rupture was complete. Under such conditions ad- 





ditional data will be necessary to show whether lowering 
the temperature will modify the behavior of the metal 
in a manner which may be detected or not. Instances 
are on record where otherwise ductile steel has failed 
ina brittle manner when subjected to bending stresses 
after the edges of the sheets had been sheared and that 
annealing had corrected this tendency. There was no 
evidence of rupture having actually begun, and we should 
certainly not expect simple annealing to restore any 
cohesive force, if such was actually lost. So far as our 
evidence reaches. the annealing merely released some of 
of the internal stresses and the original ductility of the 
metal reappeared. From such experience we might 
naturally expect brittle fractures possible or even prob- 
able where internal strains had been introduced by the 
operation of punching holes in the webs or flanges of 
rails. It yet remains to be shown that reduction in 
temperature without other disturbing cause will in- 
crease the natural tendency which exists at normal 
temperatures. External and independent causes may 
contribute to this end in winter months. The state of 
the roadbed, for example, may be reponsible in a meas- 
ure. But it is also claimed that not only do rails dis- 
play a tendency toward brittleness of fracture, but other 
material which can hardly receive any influence from 
the condition of the roadbed as the case is with draw- 
bars. 

It must be confessed that this branch of the subject is 
in a very unsatisfactory condition at present, and, con- 
sidering the importance, it is to be lamented that such 
is the case. The coefficient of expansion by heat ap- 
pears to diminish in steels as the amount of carbon in- 
creases. Hence, rails which are hard chemically con- 
sidered, when carbon is the hardening element, will ex- 
pand and contract less due to changes of temperature 
than softer rails. It has been found that hardening by 
sudden quenching from a high temperature will change 
the rate of expansion, and when thus hardened the co- 
efficient will be higher than the normal value. This 
again shows us wherein a want of homogeneity in the 
metal may exist, and the possible presence of a detri- 
mental influence in controlling ductility. 

In considering the transverse stresses one is impressed 
with the fact. that so little information exists directly 
obtained by examination of the actual behavior of the 
railsin the track. Resting upona bed of so varying a 
character, ties of hard or soft wood, of different dimen- 
sions and distances apart, the ties supported by ballast- 
ing differing in resistance and elastic properties, all 
these elements introduce conditions of a complicated 
nature which may best be studied by observing the rails 
in actual service. Itis of course improper to regard the 
raus as resting upon rigid points of support and com- 
pute the stresses according to that assumption. The 
distance between the two nearest edges of two adjacent 
ties is therefore not the distance to be used as though 
the ties themselves did not yield and throw some of the 
load on remote ties. Forsome distance in each direction 
from the wheel is the weight supported, and how much 
it is thus distributed we may best learn by direct obser- 
vations on the track itself. 





Wooden Trestle Bridges.* 


BY WOLCOTT C, FOSTER, 





STANDARD TRESTLE PLANS, ATLANTIC & 
RAILROAD. 

The accomvanying cuts illustrate the standard trestle 
plans as adopted on the Atlantic & Pacific Railroad, Mr. 
Samuel M. Rowe, Resident Engineer. On this road a 
very convenient method of getting out these standard 
drawings and their accompanying descriptions and 
directions is followed. The plans are made to come 
within a space of 6 in. « 734 in. The blue prints are 
made and bound up into books or pamphlets of 9 in. 
10in. The specifications for timber are also blue print- 
ed and included in the pamphlet. 

Fig. 1 shows the different floor systems. The left- 
hand side of each of these cuts gives the details of four 
piece stringer bridges, while the right-hand side gives 
those of three piece stringer bridges. 

Three stringer pieces are used when the timber is 
Oregon pine, four when it is native pine. The track, in 
the systems shown at A, is kept in line by 10-in. spikes 
driven through the ties. This is with a view to allow it 
to be relined without moving the stringers, which if 
done to any great extent destroys the symmetry of the 
bridge. The guard rails are notched and bolted to every 
third tie. It will be noticed that the stringers are held 
in place by blocks spiked to the cap. 

The caps, which are of 12-in. x 14-in. timber, 14 ft. 
long, are drift bolted, either to the piles or posts, as the 
case may be. 

Fig. 2 gives the details of pile bents, figs. 3 and 4 of 
framed bents. The bent, fig. 2, A, is employed on tan- 
gents and on curves of 6 deg. and under up to a height 
of 18 ft.; fig. 2, B, on tangents and curves of 6 deg. or 
less for heights from 19 ft. to 26 ft. For greater heights 
up to 32ft. on tangents, and for curves of 3 deg. to 10 
deg. on heights between 16 ft. and 28 ft., the bent shown 
at fig. 2, C, is used. 

In framed trestles. the bent fig.'3,"A, is used up to 30 
ft. in height to base of rail by putting in a horizontal 
sway brace, and having two sets of diagonal sway 
braces when height is above 16 ft. In this case, the 
longitudinal bracing shown as resting on the sill must 
also be employed. By combining this bent with a well 
braced pile bent 12 ft. high a trestle 42 ft. high may be 
built. When the bents rest upon sub-sills, the blocks, 
12in. x 12in. x 4 ft. to 6 ft., are arranged in pairs for 
heights up to 16 ft. Above this height the blocks are 
placed in groups of four. Where the trestle is subjected 
to great lateral pressure from floods and drift wood, the 
bent fig. 3, B, is used. 

In all of the framed bents the mortises are very shal- 
low. The notches in the caps are 1 in. deep and the mor- 
tises but 2in.; in the sill the notches are 14 in. deep 
and the mortises 2in. They are all re-enforced by drift 
bolts. 

Fig. 4shows the bent used for trestles of 40 ft. to 90 


PACIFIC 


* Copyright 1890, by W, C. Foster, and condensed from his 
forthcoming book upon the same subject. 
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ft. height on 
gree curves, 


tangents and 60 ft. to 30 ft. on 3 to 10 de- 


The dimensions of the iron details are shown in fig. 5. 
On this road the elevation of the outer rail on curves 
is accomplished by shortening the piles or posts on one 
side, thus inclining the cap. 
Following are bills of material : 
FLOOK SYST 
Four-picce Stringer, I 





ig. 1, B—Timber. 





No. of 
Name. pieces, Size. 
One Bay. 
Guard rails 2 Gin, ~ Gin. » 16 ft. 
lies... th) Gin. © Sin. * Oft. 
Stringers. miesadiaweMaioe ae Tin. Sin. » 15 ft. 
AR ener eee 2 in. X 10in. x 18 in. 
Four-picce Stringer, Fig. 1, B—Tron. 
! |_ 
I oi | n | Weight lbs. 
2 | 
NAME, 16 5] Size. | Use. 
A | Each Total 
ME ctizivemicoss 10 |34in. » 46in. | 5.75 '57.50 |Stringer p’es 
: together. 
On aealtes | 6 34in. ~ 30in. | 3.75 |22.50 |Guard rails. 
Splice plates... .| 8 |fiin, 4 in, x] 3.7 |29.60 |Stringer j’ts. 
10 in 
Spikes, boat....7.) 4 [8g in. = 3gin. 0.31 | 1.25 
| 7 in. | 
es Re | 8 20 penny. 0.132) 1.10 
Cast iron spools. . | | 30 % in. hole, din, 5.5 | 165.00 Separators. 
© In. 


“ 


ee 16 |Lin. hole, 4 in,’ 1.375'22.00 Under _ bolt 
<« 44 in. heads and 
nuts. 


Three-piece Stringer, Fig. 1, B—Timber, 





No. of 
Name. pieces. Sizes. 
Guard rails. (a: wane oe 6in. » Gin. © 16 ft. 
.; | eee SRP R CEN ere een Gin. ~ 8in. » 9ft. 
d 6 for \ 
Stringers Kvaieaee 3, two ;7in. ~ l6in. ~ 30 ft. 
bays 
Blocks eaoe ie 2 2in. © Win, ~ 18 in. 
Three-picce Stringer, Fig. 1, B—Tron, 
Weight Ibs. 
NAME. Size. Use. 
Each Total 
Bolts soccveses| BO 186 in, « Bim: 4.25 42.50 Stringer p'cs 
together. 
2 ais 6 34 in 30in. 3.75 22.50 Guard r. ils, 
Splice plates. ..... 4 |}3in. = 4 in. 
:0 in. 3.7 14.80 Stringer j’.s. 
Cast iron spools ... 20 |% in. hole, 4 in. 
446 in. 5.5 ‘110.00 Separators. 
washers 24 |Lin. hole, 34 in. 
i} 4 in. 1.375 
Spikes, boat ...... { 3gin. < 34 in. 
7 in. 0.31 1.25 
eut 8 (20 penny. 0.132 1.10 


The bills of materials for floor systems, fig. 1, 
the same as the foregoing, 


A, are 
except as to the length of 
guard rail bolts and the lining spikes. 
PILE BENTS, 
Timber. 





No. of 
Name. pieces. Size. 
Fig. 2, A. 
Cap ‘ eiasestsoase ee l2in. « Min. « 14 ft. 
Sway braces... ...- ....... 2 3in. » lin, « — ft. 
Piles.... aptgiaining KERR i lZin. diam. * — + W ft, 
(penetration). 
Fig. 2, B. 
SASSER ener 1 12 in. * Min. « 14 ft. 
Sway braces, diagonal..... 4 3in. * 10in, x — ft. 
5 horizontal... 2 3in. ~ Win, & 12 ft. 
PR cisgsica cabaaeceksenwses 4 12in. diam. x — + 12 ft. 
(penetration). 
Pig.:2. Cc. 
Cap ; 1 12in. ~ Min. « 16 oy 
Sway braces, diagonal 4 3in. * 10in. x — 
< horizontal 2 3in. ¥ Win, * 12 ft 
4 ee er ee 5 Zin. diam. x — 4. 12 ft. 
(penetration). 
PILE BENTS, 
Tron, 
No. of 
Name. pieces. Size. 
Fig. A. 


Drift tclis 


Spreaseseimntte 4 34in. x 4 in. x 22 in. 
Bout spikes 


3gin. X gin. X 7 in. 


| ESAs 10 % in. X 20 in. 
Cast iron w ashers.......... 20 4 in. ~ 44 in. 
Fig. 
Drift ele Pats cia asta 4 34 in. X 34in. X 22 in. 
ee ee . 24 3g in. x $¢in. x 7 in. 
RS ee aoe es Gung das 22 % in. X 20in. 
( ast iron washers.......... 44 34 in. © 444 in. 
ig. 2, 
Drift bolts Sake wih Sik Sonos ie. 34in. * 4% in. x 22in. 
rT Tee 24 3, in. » in. < 7 in 
Sa eee | 34 in. « 201m. 
Cast iron w ashers.......... a4 % in, x 44 in. 
FKAMED BENTS. 
Timber. 
No. of 
Basse, pieces. Size. 
F id. - ® 
Cap .. oc eee ‘ 1 12in. ~ Min. 14 ft. 
P osts, IES i Scics cas a . we 12 in. « 12in. x -- ft, 
oN RT 12in. ¥ 12in. * -- ft. 
RS casas teins exes ; 1 IZ in, * Win. x -—- ft. 
Sway VLACG.......00.eecrece 2 3in, x 10in. x — ft. 
Foundations. 
Piles See Nig eee re 4 12in. diam. x -- ft. 
CD ES Ear ee '$to16 in. x Win. x 4 ft. to 6 ft. 
For heights abore 16 ft. 
add- 
Sway braces, diagonal..... 2 3in. x Win. x — ft. 
horizontal. 2 3in. * 10 in. x — ft. 
Longitudinal braces....... 4 6in. X 8in. x — ft. 
ig. 3, B. 
ERR csaciss ae er eT ne 1 12in. x 14in. x 15 ft. 9 in. 
Dich réskansahen sanweeende 6 12 in. x 12in. x — tt. 
ata wnat sce ewer sacauens 1 12in. X 12in. x — ft. 
Fig. 4 
Cap Seuwamarsate Spina mae a 12in. < 14in. x 14 ft. 
BR in uc, Pu taiotas veal 6 in. 12in., in 16 ft. lengths. 
Intermediate ene Pe 6in, x 12in. x — ft. 
RARE ae eee 2 8in. x lin. x — ft. 
ia cha ES te 12in. x 12in x — ft. 
ener ¥ 8 12 in. * 12in. x 5 tt. 
Sway braces..... .....:s.0.« bs 3in. x 10in. « —ft. 
Longitudinal braces....... “< 3in. X 12in. K —ft. 
SRE ean Se Wy ae 3in. X 12in. xX 24 in, 





FRAMED BENTS—IRON, 


Name. No. of pieces. Size. 
ig. 3, A. . 
DOPSEG BONUS 5 5000008 scrrcreas & 34 in. » 4 in. » 22 in, 
Mss cebasendecen 8 Sin, * Sin. © 7 in. 
MRE 6 ci55-anckabounens 2 = 4 in. = Win. 
Cast WAGRCTS. .osccccssccees 2t Min. ~ 44 in. 
For two stories add 
Seer 16 3gin. * S34in. ~ Tin. 
NON encase <oekicncadecuces 12. in. ~ Win. 
Cast washers............... 21 % in. ~ 4% in. 
Fig. 4. 
MEE 0G vescsipsace case 8 %in. » %in. * 22in. 
Packing bolts............... 36 “in. ~ 2Lin. 
£5 Te ahstdiota aa hie 1 % in. » 32 in. 
vx nwnsidconadacsans -- % in, * 27 in. 





Self-Feeding Circular Saws. 


We give herewith illustrations of No.2 and No, 3 sizes 
of self-feeding rip saws, manufactured by the Egan Com. 
pany, of Cincinnati, O. 

The machines are made strong and durable, and are | 


sufficiently adjustable to meet all requirements of rip | 


saw work. They can be promptly changed from auto- 
matic to hand feed by the loosening of a thumb screw. 
The saws are accessible by lifting the feed arm out of the | 
way, and the tables can be raised to give free access to 
the saw mandrel and bearings. 

Varying widths of cut are provided for, the guide | 
strip being made adjustable from the operating end by | 
means of alever having a pin adapted to drop intoa 


hole on an index plate accurately spaced for all widths. | 





No. 2.—Self- Feed Rip Saw with Siding Attachment 


A resawing attachment is provided, adjustable after 
the same manner as the guide strip, and specially ad- 
justable as to angle for either straight or beveled siding. 
With a 22-in. taper saw, No. 2 machine will resaw 
straight or beveled stuff up to 7*¢ in. wide. 

The saw feed is powerful and reliable, and is promptly | 
adjustable to four speeds of 60, 80,100 and 120 ft. per 
minute, according to the material being sawed. It can 
be raised or lowered to suit the depth of material being 
cut. 





No, 3.—Self-Feed Rip Saw with Siding Attachment. 


No. 3 machine is provided with an iron table, and the 
saw, spindle and bearings can be raised or lowered as 
desired. It also has asliding plate, to permit of the use 
of one or more saws on the mandrel. 

Both machines will cut any kind of wood, either hard 
or soft. A No.4 machine is also constructed by the 
Egan Company, somewhat longer than Nos. 2 and 3, 
and capable of cutting and resawing stock up to 12 in. 
thick. 


New York Railroad Commissioners’ Report. 


A brief abstract of the new legislation proposed by 
the New York Commissioners in their annual report 
was given in the Railroad Gazette, of Jan. 16, as pub- 
lished in the telegraphic dispatches. In the full report, 
since received, it is stated that in consequence of the 
impending changes in the form and substance of the 
various existing railroad laws by the special commission 
appointed in 1889, the Commissioners refrain from mak- 
ing various further suggestions which otherwise would 
be deemed necessary. Changesin chapters 95, 563, 564 
and 565 have already become laws. The last-named 
chapter was revised by the board at the request of the 
Governor. The necessity of some further changes in it 
is, however, pointed out. The recommendation of the 
board that its decisions, when found just and reasonable 
after review by acourt, shall be enforcible by manda 
mus, has been enacted into law, to go into effect May 1 
next; also the recommendation requiring the approval 
of the stockholders of both the lessor and lessee roads 
before a lease shall become valid. 

The commissioners, as usual, give a review of the gen- 





eral railroad situation in the United States. The length 
of main line road in the state June 30 last was 7,590 miles, 
The average earnings per passenger per mile were 2.28 
cents and per ton mile 0.77 cents, a decrease of one-tenth 
of a mill in each case. The number of passengers killed 
jin the state from causes beyond their own control was 
16, by their own misconduct or incaution 12, and reported 
as caused by intoxication 3—total, 21. Six are classed 
under rear collision and 2 under other train accidents, 
which seems to be inconsistent with the statement that 
only 6 were killed by causes beyond their own control. 
Reference is a to the law requiring automatic coup- 
lers after Nov. 
| that the law et not apply to borrowed cars deprives it 
| of most of its force. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


, 1892, on freight cars owned, but the fae 





Lessons from a Locomotive Explosion, 

A contributor “% the Organ fur die Fortschritte des Lisen- 
bahnwesens, Vol. XX VIL, 1800, after a detailed exam- 
| ination of the explosion of a locomotive at Falkenberg, 
| Germany, Sept. 29, 1889, reaches the following conclu- 
| SIONS: 

l. Every longitudinal riveted seam in the sides of a 
| boiler diminishes the strength of the same, because the 
greater stiffness of the seam produces an unequal ex- 
pansion and thereby a greater be nding of the metal. 
Therefore wherever it is in any way possible, such rivet- 
| ing and seams should be avoided. 

The riveted seams may be safely arranged by ob- 
m3... that the lap of the sheets lies in the plane in 
which the power is transmitted in order that no bending 
may occur in the material. 

3. The use of the crown bars as lateral braces, and the 
| style of junctions of the ends of the same to the boiler 
| walls by means of a pin connection, is shown to be de 
isirable. Itis judicious at such places, where there is 
| great rigidity of the joined parts, to apply additional 
| 
| 


| 






| 
| 
| 


screw stays. In this case the uncertain action of the 
crown bars as braces did not hinder the perpendicular 
wails from bending, and cracks were gradually produced 
in the rivet seams. 

1. On outside fire box sheets of semi-circular form, the 
application of a perpendicular brace is not to be recom- 
mended, as these cause a greater outward bending of 

the outside sheets. 
| 5. It does not suffice in all cases to prevent permanent 
change of the boiler shape under the pressure tests, as 
the bending of the boiler metal inside the elasticity 
limit may gradually cause a deterioration of the ma- 
terial. 


Increased Use of Compound Locomotives, 


| According to a statement of Herr von Borries, Roya! 
Inspector of Railroad Construction in Hanover, Ger 

| many, the number of compound locomotives in process 

ia erection, and in use, increased, in the year from Nov, 
11, 1880, to Nov. 1, 1800, from 580 to 1,034, divided nearly as 

| follows : 

| Germany ie abs 

| Engl: und, + including those built for South America, India, 


ete. desea ae woe. OBB 
Italy. POP CORO EERE TE Pe Te ee PIORT SS Oe 2 
Se aa ibs te ei emirates dhe IER FE. 32 

| Switzeri: ca aies Diskkiniedias 6 athachab kat eenene shiaemens il 
| North America.... Kacee ae wind aad REA hs Wb aaecknkencan 8 
ST MIS cond cinch: u cbcencdaaiebinne bare ieeraatel sued oane 28 
a 1.934 





Egyptian Petroleum, 

| The petroleum found in Egypt on the coast of the Red 
| Sea, near Djebel, has frequently been a subject of investi- 
gation. More recently a long account, recording the re- 
sults of an exhaustive examination of ‘it. has been given 
}in Dingler’s Polytechnisches Journa!, by Messrs. H. Kast 
}and Albert Kiinkler. The oil examined was dark brown 
lin color, with a not unpleasant odor resembling that of 
petrole um. Its specific gravity at atemperature of 17 
| ¢ dey. C. (62.6 deg. \r “albr.) was mg to be 0.9352; its flash- 
ing point was at about vr C, (188.6 Fahr.), 
boiling point at 160 deg. C. (288 deg. Fahr.). 
analysis gave its eauelininnke as follows: Carbon, 85.85 
per cent.; hydrogen, 11.72 per cent.; oxygen, 0.92 per 
cent.; sulphur, 1.21 per cent., and nitrogen 0.30 per cent. 
In general the oil is very similar to that found at Baku, 
though unlike the Pennsylvania oils, which are rich in 
paraftine. Its low percentage of very volatile constitu 
ents makes it but little suitable for the manufacture of 
illuminating oil, but it is considered an excellent raw 
material for making mineral lubricating oil. 


and it« 
Chemical 


The Berlin Iron Bridge Co, 
The business of the Berlin Iron Bridge Co., of East Ber- 
lin, Conn., has increased so rapidly in the last few years 
that at the annual meeting Jan. 19 the stockholders 
voted to increase the capital stock from $125,000 to 
$300,000. The entire increase has been subscribed for by 
the present stockholders. The additional capital will 
be used to improve theplantat East Berlin, and the com- 
pany willimmediately put upa new building 80 ft. wide by 
a long,and expec ts to have it inrunning order by July 
The addition is expected to increase the output ‘of the 
aoe 25 per cent., with the shop running 10 hours per 
day. The works have been running night and day for a 
large portion of the last three years. The company has 
shipped during the past year 8,000 tons of iron work, 
consisting of iron bridges, iron buildings and iron roofs. 
The sales amounted to nearly $1,000,000. The company 
now has regular established agenc ies in Buffalo, N. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; {San Antonio, Tex 
’.; Raleigh, N. Ci: Dayton, O.: 
Omaha, Neb. 


; Binghamton, x: 
Enterprise, Miss., and 


Water Power tor Electric Lighting 

The village of Faido, on the line of the St. Gothard 
railroad, has an electric light plant, put up within the 
past year, which bas several interesting features. 
Water power is used to drive the machinery. The water 
is stored in a reservoir, above the falls of the stream 
near the village, and thence is led tothe power station 
through a 6in. cast-iron pipe. The power station is 
equipped with a turbine which, with the available head 
a 145 metres (about 475 ft.), develops about 45 horse 
ower. Two constant-current dy namos are used furnish- 
ing a current of 160 amp?res and 140 volts. One of them 


only is used in the ordinary work, the other 
bein held as a reserve. The village is lighted 
by 560 incandescent lamps, working at 120 volts. 
The street lamps have about 35 comes power each; 
those in private houses ran from 16 to 25 


candle power, and those at the rai feed station, from 16 
to 32 candle power. The plant was put up by R. Alioth 
& Co., of Basel, Switzerland. 
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EDITORIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


 ontributions.—Subscribers and others will materially 
assist us in making our news accurate and complete if 
they will send us early information of events which take 
place under their observation, such as changes in rail- 
road officers, erganizations and changes of companies 
in their management, particulars as to the business of 
the letting, progress and completion of contracts for new 
works or important improvements of old ones, eaperi- 
ments in the construction of roads and machinery and 
railreads, and suggestions as to its improvement. Dis- 
cussions of subjects pertaining to ALL DEPARTMENTS of 
railroad business by men practically acquainted with 
them are especially desired. Officers will oblige us by 
forwarding early copies of notices of meetings, elections, 
appointments, and especially annual reports, some notice 
of all of which will be published. 


Advertisements.— We wish it distinctly understood that 
we will entertain no proposition to publish anything in 
this journal for pay, EXCEPT IN THE ADVERTISING COL- 
uMNS. We give in our editorial columns OUR OWN opin 

tons, and those only, and in our news columns present 
only such matter as we consider interesting, and wm- 
portant to our readers. Those who wish to recommend 
their inventions, machinery, supplies, financial schemes, 
etc., to our readers can do so fully in our advertising col- 
umns, but it is useless toask us to recommend them edi- 
torially, either for money or in consideration of advertis- 
ing patronage. 


Mr. Barnes’ paper on air brakes and vertical plane 
couplers was discussed at the meeting of the Western 
Railway Club last week, but the discussion has not 
heen issued for publication, and we are not, therefore, 
at liberty to present some interesting facts which were 
brought out. A contemporary has, however, made 
some curious criticisms regarding the statements in the 
body of the paper, which exhibit an amusing lack of 
knowledge of the whole matter. No mention is made 
of the most important point of the subject, which is 
the final effect of a small fraction of an inch of 
wear per year, the existence of which is admitted. 
All know the disastrous effect of slack in freight 
trains, and how necessary is its consideration, yet 
our contemporary says, after trying to show 
how little the wear of knuckles actually _ is, 
‘*The wear of couplers is a much more important sub- 
ject than the slack, and should be considered as such 
by all who are engaged in studying the coupler ques- 
tion.” This contradicts the first position, and gives to 
the question of wear an importance which greatly ex- 
ceeds that allotted to it in the paper criticised. There 
is apparently some confusion in the ** editorial council” 
of our contemporary. 





While our contemporary is confused regarding the 
effect of and the importance of considering the wear 
of knuckles in freight service, it is even in a worse 
plight regarding the slack in draft gear. It says: ‘*For 
some reason it is assumed that the slack in the draw- 
bar attachment is one inch. Is this figure a proper 
Has all the work, of the various master car 
builders who have been trying to improve draft 
rigging, and who have put on the very _ best 
arrangements which they could devise, amounteg 
to so little that it is fair to assume one inch 
as the average slack for all draft = rig- 
ging? In our opinion this tigure should be reduced to 
one-fourth of an inch.” We do not know where our 
contemporary has been railroading, but evidently its 
knowledge of draw gear is largely confined to the cuts 
in the Car Builders’ Dictionary. Perhaps it would not 
be out of place to end this note with another quotation 
from the same columns: ‘‘ We fear that there area 
number of students of the coupler question who are 
disposed to be rather pessimistic in their views.” 


one ? 








In a very short official letter Jay Gould has lately 
pointed out some things that could be done or should 
be done to increase the capacity of the elevated roads 
in New York City. It is safe to say that they are 
things that the Manhattan Company wishes to do. 
They are: (1) To complete the third tracks for ex- 





press trains. (2) To secure more room for terminals 
at the Battery. (8) To connect the Brooklyn Bridge 
with the Sixth avenue line by tracks, ‘‘ say through 
Centre and Canal streets.” (4) To build a line at the 
upper end of the city connecting the east side and 
west side systems so that the company could run a 
portion of its trains entirely around the city. Of 
may be said in general that 
the quickest way to give the city more and 
better ‘rapid transit” service is to allow the 
existing elevated railroads to increase their present 
facilities and to extend their lines. Very important 
additions could be made to the present accommoda- 
tions, in the directions that Mr. Gould suggests, while 
the plans for the great, new, comprehensive and unob- 
jectionable system are beirg made. Of this there is 
no doubt. On the other hand, if the elevated roads 
are to do more work, they must have more tracks, not 
only running tracks, but switching and yard tracks. 
It is unreasonable to growl two ways at once—to 
growl at being hung up on straps, and at every addi- 
tion to the elevated tracks and structures. It is for 
the citizens to decide whether they will permit any 
further occupation of the streets or whether they will 
wait for the slower but presumably more complete 
relief to come from an entirely new system. But what- 
ever they do, they should insist that the new system be 
of such comprehensive and thorough a kind that it can 
be expanded to fill the needs of the next half century. 
Perhaps it is not worth while to look further ahead. 


these propositions. it 








A considerable part of the criticism: aimed at the 
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when called into the office to explain a delay of five 
minutes might learn a point or two by looking into 
the handling of trains here, where a two-minute delay 
must be explained, and where a five-minute delay not 
satisfactorily accounted for often involves points that 
will cause an engineman to lie awake nights. 








Financial Prospects for 1891. 


The railroad situation to-day, when looked at from 
the investor’s standnoint, presents such a mixture of 
good and bad features that it is hard to disentangle 
the one from the other. It is not wholly bad, as it was 
in 1884 or 1888, when roads had been recklessly dupli- 
cated beyond the capacity of the country to furnish 
them with business, so that their gross earnings per 
mile were falling rapidly. Still less is it wholly good, 
as in 1880 or, to a certain extent, at the close of 
1886, when the country had fully grown up 
to its railroad facilities and there was _ profitable 
business enough for all to make money. The present 
situation is notso simple. There has been no over- 
construction of roads since 1887, but we wait in vain 
for the good results of our self-restraint. There seems 
to be business enough, but it is unprofitable business. 
The gross earnings are satisfactory to the statistician, 
but the net earnings fail to meet the wants of the 
investor. 

As far as construction goes the country has had 
about time enough to grow up to the premature mileage 
of 1887. In that year, it will be remembered, nearly 
13,000 miles were added to the railroad system of the 


: | . . 
management of the Manhattan road springs from the! country. The three following years have averaged 


feeling that the company, while asking for increased 
privileges, has not been zealously active to the extent 


of its ability in using for the most effective benefit to) about 6,000 in 1890, 


the public the privileges already possessed. 


less than half that amount—a little under 7,000 miles in 
1888, a little over 5,000 (net increase) in 1889 and just 
What is more to the point, the 


° | . 
While | new construction of the last three years has nearly all 


nine-tenths of the criticisms based on this feeling are | been put where it was needed to create new business, 
wholly unreasonable, other points must be admitted | rather than to fight for what already existed. 


to have appreciable weight. 


For instance, passengers | 


Meantime the population of the country was steadily 


waiting for trains during the crowded hours, morning | increasing, bringing with it an increase in trattic and 


and evening, have for a long time been exasperated | in gross earnings. 


by seeing about every other train made up of only 
four cars while the 
for five. It appears that these short trains 
were run, not because a part of the engines 
were too light to haul five cars, but chiefly because 
the company had not seen fit to increase its stock of 
cars five per cent. This increase has now been made, 
and five-car trains are now universal on the busy lines 
during the busy hours, Additional trains have been 
put on above Fifty-ninth street on the West side, and 
the company has in other ways recently shown a 
marked disposition to improve its service. Express 
trains, which have heretofore been run to a very 
limited extent between 155th street and Rector street, 
are now run on the Third avenue line also, and the num- 
ber on the West side has been increased. The prob- 
lem of running express trains on the existing lines, 
among such an innumerable lot of accommodation 
trains, is not an easy one, and nothing less than the 
well-known skill of the experienced operating officers 
of this company would be equal to it. The three 


or four expresses hitherto run_ were easily 
managed. From the northern terminus, where 
they start, the way trains run from four to 


eight minutes apart, and the through trains could 
therefore be run past the former, without hindering 
them, by the use of the existing middle tracks. Only 
two passing points had to be arranged between 155th 
street and Fifty-ninth street; below Fifty-ninth the 
Ninth avenue line, having a comparatively light 
traffic, afforded a favorable field for express trains. 
On the Third avenue line, where there are now a half- 
dozen expresses, the plan is feasible only by using the 
third (middle) track for a long distance. This track 
has been in existence a good while, but has heretofore 
been used for storing empty cars. The legal right of 
the company to maintain this third track is one of the 
principal points emphasized by the critics who claim 
that the company is unreasonably selfish in its attitude 
toward the city, and the questions concerning this 
right, and the effect of the additional tracks 
on the interests of abuttors generally (whether 
the track be legally or illegslly maintained), will be an 
important factor in deciding to what extent the com- 
pany can increase its train service. Four of the new 
express trains run on the Sixth avenue line from Fifty- 
ninth street southward as far as Twenty-third, where 
they become accommodation trains. On this short 
section accommodation trains are only three or four 
minutes apart, and there are five intermediate sta- 
tions. so that the express trains have to take their 
places on the passing tracks with precision and prompt- 
ness, in order to avoid disturbing the slower trains. 
Locomotive runners who feel that they are abused 


platforms are long enough | 








In the aggregate for all roads, 1888 
showed a slight advance over 1887, 1889 a decided ad- 
vance over 1888, and 1890 a gain which will probably 
be still more decided. But the increase of mileage 
was such that the average per mile fell from $6,861 in 
the fiscal year 1887 to $6,540 in 1888, and has not by 
any means made up this loss in the two years suc- 
ceeding. It is not the gross earnings, however, which 
make the trouble. It is the continually increasing 
percentage of operating expenses, which leaves a 
smaller margin of net profit. Traffic is constantly car- 
ried at lower rates, and often at rates which are barely 
above the expense of handling. In 1887 the average 
receipts per ton mile were 1.034 cents; in 1888, 0.977 
cent.; in 1889, 0.976 cent. In the fiscal years of the 
railroad companies, which as a rule end on June 30, the 
figures for 1890 will probably not be much lower than 
for 1889; but for the last half of the year it is likely 
that freight has been carried at an average of about 
nine-tenths of a cent a ton a mile. 

Thus it happens that the gains in gross earnings for 
1890 have not been accompanied by corresponding 
gains in net; and during the latter part of the year 
the net earnings have shown a positive loss. Taking 
the figures of the Financial Chronicle as a basis, we 
find that 116 roads, from Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, show 
gross earnings of $575,000,000 for 1890 against $531,- 
000,000 in 1889, an increase of $44,000,000, or more 
than 8 per cent.; but the net earnings were $191,000,- 
000 in 1890 as against 183,000,000 in 1889, a gain of 
little over 4 per cent. Furthermore, this gain was 
wholly made in the first half year. Since June 30, 
four months out of the five show a positive loss. The 
aggregate figures for all the roads reporting result as 
follows: 


Gainin gross Gaininnet Loss in net 





earnings. earnings. earnings. 

Ms. Somme shes sank $2,890,000 dues $238,000 
PN scan asa scnteane 265 ae 1,2-6,600 
September............ $938,000 wiks 
eae oie 315,000 
November 147,000 
Total since June 30.... $13,361,000 $938,000 $?,106,000 

RE NE I ire ek wen dn vv oewinnekeaak naae rae aeien $1,168,000 


Inasmuch as these figures represent not merely in- 
creased gross earnings, but increased gross earnings 
per mile, the fall in the net may be regarded as phe- 
nomenal. It indicates that rates have been depressed 
by artificial causes other than scant business. Directly 
or indirectly, legislation has had a good deal to do with 
them. While it is unsafe to generalize, we may say 
that state legislation has had rather less influence 
in this matter than is commonly supposed, and national 
legislation rather more. The only group which 
shows a loss in net earnings for the year—and 
that, too, in the face of a very large in- 
crease in gross—is the Middle Western, which has 
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suffered little at the hands of state authorities. The 
effect of national legislation has been twofold. By 
the prohibition of pools it has prevented the mainte- 
nance of rates; by the short haul clause it has forced 
local reductions to be made general, and has compelled 
a road to treat different parts of its business without 
much regard to their relative economy. This last in- 
fluence has had a bad effect at both ends, causing rates 
to be lowered and expenses increased, both at the same 
time. 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder that in- 
vestors are shy. While the stock market has recovered 
from the temporary depression incident to the panic a 
couple of months ago, there are no signs of any per- 
manent demand such as manifested itself so strongly 
in 1586 and the beginning of 1887. Nor is it desirable 
that there should be. There is, in the present 


temper of public feeling, real danger of addi- 
tional legislation. The only trustworthy  safe- 
guard against such _ legislation is found in 
the timidity of investors. If a state wants 


more 1oads, ané cannot get them unless it treats 
existing ones properly, there will be local interests 
opposed to radical legislation. It was these local 
interests, and not the Supreme Court of the United 
States, which caused % reaction from the extreme 
anti-railroad measures of 1873 and 1874; and although 
the Supreme Court knows more about railroad legisla- 
tion to-day than it did fifteen years ago, it would 
scarcely possess the power to make state laws harm- 
less, even if it had the will to do so. 

It is to facts of this sort, rather than to the silver 
question, that the timidity of investors is mainly to be 
ascribed. It is rather as a symptom of legislative 
struggles between sections than for its own sake that 
the silver agitation has even the moderate importance 
which it possesesses in the world of railroad finance. 
And in the light of the facts just quoted, it must be 
confessed that railroad investors are showing their 
wisdom. While the volume of business in the 
country has grown up to its railroad mileage, 
the which the companies are able to 
charge are depressed by outside conditions. 
A volume of business which would pay under a pooling 
system, will not pay without it. Ifthe public is will- 
ing to allow the roads to make money in any way they 
can, it can have as many roads as it can afford. If it 
insists on certain artificial restrictions on railroad 
economy and operation, whether in the form of Inter- 
state Commerce Acts or state statutes, it must, in the 
long run, get along with fewer roads. 


rates 








Can Railroad Men Know Too Much ? 


The singular doctrine was advanced by one of the 
speakers at the Jast meeting of the Western Railway 
Club that it is not desirable that railroad officers should 
know too much about the details of the machines and 
apparatus that they buy, but that such intimate knowl- 
edge should be left to the manufacturers. This was 
said apropos of Mr. Barnes’ careful comparative an- 
alysis of triple valves, presented at the December 
meeting. The speaker’s position was that accurate 
knowledge of triples can safely be left to the makers; 
what the railroad officers have to consider is leverages 
and foundation rigging. 

Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in some of his essays, has 
put forward the theory that any individual mind has 
a definite capacity for learning languages, and that 
when the intellectual language tank is full no further 
knowledge of one language can be taken in without 
crowding out some other language. Something of 
this theory appears to be held by some speculative 
philosophers with regard to the mechanical compart- 
ment of the railroad mind. We often hear, in a more 
or less modified form, the doctrine that the railroads 
should select by one process or another what they 
want, and buy it, and leave to the makers that special 
knowledge of processes of manufacture, of mate- 
rials, and of details of mechanism which can only 
pe had by specialists. This is the point of the criti- 
cism made on the analysis of triple valves, if it hasany 
point. The fundamental error of this doctrine is in 
the assumption that there is a railroad mind of limited 
capacity which must not be stuffed too full or it will 
get clogged or perhaps burst. The fact is that this ab- 
stract railroad mind is the sum of a great many indi- 
vidual intelligences. The Superintendent of Motive 
Power, for example, must know a great deal about a 
great many things, but there is an immense field in 
which he need know very little. Further, his own de- 
partment may be subdivided among specialists to any 
extent that he finds profitable. If he finds his load 
of knowledge getting too heavy he can shift some of 
it. The practical result of this sub-division of know]l- 
edge in the technical departments of railroading has 
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been the development of specialists who have deep and 
accurate knowledge of all the details of their business, 
and who have been able to teach manufacturers a 
great many things. 

The most intelligent manufacturers know this very 
well, and encourage the spread among the railroads of 
the practice of testing, and analyzing, and research of 
all kinds. The Westinghouse Air Brake Company. for 
example, would be the last people to think that rail. 
road men could know too much about any part of the 
brake mechanism. On the contrary, that company 
yearly spends a great deal of money in instructing 
railroad officers and employés, and welcomes any help 
that it can get in this work from the railroads them- 
selves. Sowith other makers of supplies; they know 
that the ultimate effect of accurate knowledge is good | 
for them, It puts a premium on honesty and knowl- 
edge and skill, and will certainly weed out those mak- 
ers who aim merely to turn out something that they 
can sell. 

The first results are disagreeable, of course. For in- 
stance, we lately saw one-third of a large order for 
steel boiler plates rejected, and every one has seen links 
and axles sent back by the carload. But the more | 
accurate the knowledge of the railroad men the greater | 
the gain to the competent and honest manufacturer 
in two ways: (1) Relief from dishonest and incompe- 
tent competition, and (2) Safety from rejection of | 
his material by ignorant inspectors. Of the gain to! 
the railroad companies themselves we need not speak: | 
it is too o bvious. 














How Can Strikers Be Punished ? | 





The Scotch railroad strike has this week been report- 
ed as ended, the railroad companies having succeeded | 
in restoring their traffic to something near its normal | 
condition. Later dispatches tell of attacks on railroad 
premises, stoning of trains and other lawlessness, so that | 
it is still hard to get at the real state of the case, but sev- 
eral American newspapers have taken occasion to offer | 
the usual reflections on thesubject of strikes in general. | 
Another utterance on the subject which is just now at- | 
tracting attention is the annual report of the New York | 
State Board of Arbitraticn,which, in discussing the New | 
York Central strike of lastsummer, proposes as a remedy | 
the enactment of laws which shall place railroad em- 
ployés on a semi-military basis, subject to Government | 
supervision, with regulations which shall make un- 
reasonable strikes, by which much suffering and loss 
is inflicted on innocent passengers, punishable under 
the criminal laws the same as mutiny. This is the 


position taken by the New York Evening Post, one of | 


the most intelligent authorities on the subject, and, as 
everyone recognizes, it touches the ultimate and vital 
question involved in the discussion of strikes. Capital 
has no feelings, and so cannot be made amenable to 
corporal punishment; and workmen, generally speaking, 
have no money, and so cannot be reached by pecuniary 
penalties. 

It is doubtless true, as remarked by the Springfield 
Republican, that the propositions of the New York 


arbitrators involve no unjust hardship to workingmen. | 
A striker who, by suddenly leaving his work, inflicts | 
discomfort, loss and even suffering upon innocent | 


women and children, deserves to suffer himself. But 
there are generally so many other elements involved 
in any important s truggle that it is extremely difficult 
to get the issue squarely presented. Many, perhaps 
most, hard fought strikes are partly based 
on alleged ill-treatment by subordinate officers, 
so that the question of human motives cannot be 
left out. Capital, pure and simple, must base its argu- 
ments and action chiefly on the law of supply and de- 
mand, but as long as there are careless directors and 
overbearing superintendents there will be a plausible 
claim in most strikes, that the officers, protected by 
the impersonality of the corporation, are partly re- 
sponsible for the injury inflicted upon the public; and 
the workmen, backed by the sympathy of the general 
public, will stoutly resist the apparent unfairness of 
punishing capital by money penalties while punishing 
“labor” by imprisonment. This will make it ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, in a democratic 
country to secure anything like military control. 
Apparently the onlv available remedial agencies are 
those which can be applied along the lines of amelior- 
ating the minor causes of friction. We must for the 
present work along the edges rather than at the centre 
of the problem. Take, for instance, one of the main 
questions in the Scotch strike, the hours of labor. On 
the mere basis of supply and demand, plenty of men 
could doubtless be hired to work 15 hours a day for the 
wages now given for 10 or 12 hours, and it is futile 
for the men to hold out for a _ reduction of 
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usual arguments. The rational basis on which to de- 
mand shorter hours is the claim that the quality of the 
work performed can thereby be improved. If, now, 
the true interests of the public demand a better quality 
of service, in the interests of safety, and the com- 
panies, looking only at economy, fail to perceive the 
true relations between economy and safety, the public 
must take measures to make neglect of safety more 
costly (uneconomical) to the roads. Make a blunder 
by a tired-out man prima facie evidence of liability on 
the part of the employer. That would be one way to 
approach the main question; indirect perhaps, but 
what better way can be found ? 

Again, if the difficulty be one of side issues merely, 
if for instance employer and employé do not negotiate 
with each other in the proper spirit, as equals, the 
remedy of the state is not to provide a quasi-court, 
without powers, to ‘‘arbitrate” between parties who 
will not submit to its authority, but to lubricate the 
machinery by which the courts already established for 
the cure of all injustice can reach the wrongdoers. 
Every one knows that the difficulties we are consider- 
ing, like a large share of all other human ills, consist 
largely in disagreements about matters which are ap- 
parently trifling, and perhaps are really so as compared 
with the mainissue. As an ounce of grit can burn off 
a journal and wreck a train, so a small piece of ill 
nature on the part of an officer can upset the good 
feeling of a thousand employés. There is still room 
for effort in well known directions, whatever unsolv- 
able difficulties there may be in the broader problem. 








December Accidents. 


Our record of train accidents in December, given in 
this number, includes 82 collisions, 111 derailments and 14 
other accidents, a total of 207 accidents, in which 53 per- 
sons were killed and 188 injured. The detailed list 
printed on another page contains accounts only of the 
more important of these accidents. All which cause no 
death or injury of persons are omitted, except where the 
circumstances of the accident as reported make it of 
special interest. 

These accidents are classified as follows: 

COLLISIONS : 


is chichbsasdncdidendudeehevehe Rhsmecedpasasneenes 32 
Butting......... a Senses seessscseeeecaseaecsceuessencetesenes 24 
Crossing and miscellameous..... .......... cccsssccecesees 21 

— 82 


DERAILMENTS : 
Broken rail 












$0 e6ss 600060 & 
IE no sina bine tienes wneeebehinnk Gaxmuain 6 
Broken bridge 2 
Defective awitch 4 
Defective frog............-- ‘ 5 
GG 45 o5..0, nd: bao phate enceibeubsnsakkesoenens 5 
EEE EE PTO E OE NE OATES 1 7 
MD  icteichegnesceeoseinsseSens dbiseescasonnsds 3 
| Broken drawbar........ 2 
EE NE 55555560 s00Kh 000550 sbesonenesenvekaneeses 7 
Bad loading............ 1 
I PEE osc voc ecusased@eance 4 
ova cies dase anb-anieaca hband exe 2 
Cattle on track.. 4 
Landslide caeeeak nice 3 
Malicious obstruction... 3 
Accidental obstruction 2 
Purposely misplaced switch 1 
RINE cicexatabaosenéistNeknca! tienes aw ckeabeennewe 40 

lil 

OTHER ACCIDENTS : 

IN hk chadstddhtaniorinke. ake aew sone ew kbc 2 
PM hin ced- snndnbsooseedestaenedeetnakaedcns Keen aban 4 
i cc< onkakpankegaareN cep ceckibabenbers 1 
nc chatsbas sibdswuekedeasd cadeasusiedcecckeees 7 

—i 

Teel NO OE RR oink oicccsecccccdecenccsescs 207 


The causes of collisions, where given, were as follows: 
But- Crossing 


bie ting. and other. Tot’l. 
Trains breaking in two oa 7 





time as long as they have nothing but the 


Misplaced switch ................. 3 ‘j 1 5 
Failure to give or observe signal. 2 om we 2 
Mistake in giving or understand* 

NG cb n0cabedaeeeneukes-sebe 7 “= 7 
RSs cccsnscvscvesseses 9 s 12 29 
eee eee 11 13 x 32 

 piriadsdrebedinnranaddaent 32 29 21 82 

A general classification shows: 

Col- Derail- 
lisions. ments. Other. Total. P.c. 
Defects of road..............0.. a 25 « 25 12 
Defects of equipment.......... 7 17 7 31 15 
Negligence in operating........ 42 “4 5 61 29 
Unforeseen obstructions and 

MAHNCIOUSNESS..... cocccseees 1 15 2 18 9 
SS REN ee 32 40 72 35 

ED nee ee 82 4 = 207, s«100 

The number of trains involved is as follows: 

Derail- 

Collisions. ments. Other. Total. P.c. 
Passenger.......... : 35 10 80 28 
Freight and other. 120 78 4 202 72 

ies celcs 155 113 u og2 109 

The casualties may be divided as follows: 

Derail- Other 

KILLED. Collisions. ments. Accidents. Total. 
Rc siavneas-* vesene 14 19 2 35 
DED asces esacs.scese © 7 bes 13 
ck ans vabikennensouen 2 3 - 5 

a og he 22 29 2 53 

INJURED. 

Employés......... 52 48 4 104 
SS eer 39 34 5 78 
sw aiadscosseenes peaeh ee 1 1 
Mis ttdencitsees 91 82 10 183 
The casualties to passengers and employés, when 
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divided according to classes of causes, appear as fol- 
lows: 


Pass. _ Pass. Emp. Emp. 

killed. ‘injured. killed. injured. 

Defects of road............. 6 at 4 7 

Defects of equipment...... “S 8 2 6 

Negligence i in operating. . 7 39 18 53 
Unforeseen obstructions 

and maliciousness....... oe i 4 13 

UDOMBIRIIOG  5.«. 5.0 cic se coces & 16 7 3D 

GOs. ci cacencnecaweoee 13 78 35 104 


Thirty-one accidents caused the death of one or more 
persons each, and 48 caused injury but not death, leav- 
ing 128 (62 per cent. of the whole) which caused no 
personal injury worthy of record. 

The comparison with December of the three previous 
years shows: 








18%. 1889. 1888. 1887. 
Rear collisions............ 32 iO 25 51 
Butting Enid anise aeeaiae 29 25 32 5 
Crossing and other —_ 
SONB......600 15 7 5 
Derailments... lll 67 61 83 
Other accidents. . 1 il 11 


Total 207 168 136 182 
eaients killed. 35 44 41 57 
Others 18 8 5 14 
Employés injured. .-» 104 122 73 87 
rrr 79 52 63 124 


Passenger trains involved 80 59 56 79 


Average per day : 


POCHMOOIR, 6. o0ic icine cexesas 6.68 5.42 4.39 5.87 

(oo Rae pa neen 1.71 1.68 1.48 2.29 

Seperate 5.90 5.61 4.39 6.80 
Average per accident : 

i Ree 0.256 0.309 0.338 0 390 

SPRINT. <4. Seiiieaccentaen 0.884 1.036 1.000 1.159 


The worst accident of the month was that at Bolivar, 
O., on the 18th, where 6 passengers were killed and 6 
injured. We have classed this among those caused by 
defects of road, as the inspector of the Ohio State Com- 
mission says that the rails spread an inch or so, and 
that the sleepers wece old and decayed. This inspector's 
report is, however, rather incomplete, and fails to give 
information on some points which ought to be cleared 
up. His report and that printed in the Railroad Gazette 
of Dec. 26 are contradictory in some respects. The in- 
spector says that the hind passenger car jumped the 
track on a 4-degree curve and not on a tangent. The 
elevation of the outer rail was 284 in. He says nothing 
about the speed of the train, except to venture the 
opinion that “the engineer may have been making up 
time, as he was 10 minutes late.” The coroner 
was satisfied that the speed was only about 
15 miles an hour. The inspector says that the lack of 
iron [inside] guard rails was doubtless the cause of the 
car tipping off the trestle; but he does not explain how 
or why the wheels rode over the wooden outside guard 
timber with which the bridge was fitted. He says that 
the ties on the trestle were 12 in. apart in the clear, but 
says nothing about their having been bunched together, 
as appears from the other report. The track was in 
fairly good surface and line, but the sleepers were badly 
cut up with spike holes. There were a few rail braces, 
but the gauge was found *%{ in. too wide, and the road- 
master told the inspector that after the derailment the 
gauge was found 1! in. too wide. 

The inspector regards the custom of the road in laying 
the track 4ft. 914 in. gauge on this curve as a chief cause 
of the derailment, but in view of the fact that experts 
are not agreed as to the amount of widening that is ne- 
cessary or expedient on curves of various degrees,’and 
that cars and engines made for 4 ft. 84¢ in. track have 
been run thousands of miles en track of a wider gauge 
than 4 ft. 914 in., and as the defective character of the 
sleepers appears (from the report) to afford ample expla- 
nation of the finding of the 4 ft. 10 in. gauge after the 
derailment, this criticism can hardly be said to justify 
itself, 

Other accidents resulting in death to passengers were 
the collisions at Walton, Ky., the 4th, The Needles, Cal., 
llth, and Jacksonville, Ill., the 4th. The latter was one 
of the most startling accidents of the month, three pas- 
sengers being killed. It appears from the investigations 
of a coroner's jury that the rails were slippery on account 
of frost, and that the freight trainmen did not begin soon 
enough to control the speed. The jury, however, deemed 
the evidence insufficient to hold the men for a criminal 
prosecution. The wholly inadequate view which the 
public are enabled to take of a case of this kind, or, in 
fact, of any collision resulting from the running of a 
train at too high speed, is illustrated by the facts con- 
nected with a case reported in our November record 
which was very similar to this one at Jacksonville. In 
that case we were unable, from the reports secured, to say 
anything definite about the cause, but from information 
incidentally acquired since it appears that the mystery 
is explained as easily as was Mark Twain’s celebrated 
fish story, which became perfectly clear as soon as it was 
known that the boy who told it lied. The collision in 
question was caused simply by the fact that the freight 
conductor and his brakeman were sound asleep. 

It is difficult indeed even for a superintendent, with 
full “‘ power to send for persons and papers,” to get at 
the real causes of many collisions; but this fact does not 
remove the necessity for the investigation of all such 
cases by a competent authority, such as a state railroad 
commission. It is true that every one knows how these 
accidents have been caused in the past, and there have 
been so many of the various kinds that one can almost 
predict beforehand that a certain “accident” will 
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surely be found to come within one of two or three|and he agreed to divide with them the saving in the 
well-known classes; but this is not enough. The| freight charges effected by such practice. Several cars 
preaching of railroad commissioners, of coroners, of | were accordingly so treated, upon which they received 
the advocates of patent brakes and patent signals, of | their proportion of the difference in the freight, which 
technical newspapers, is still ineffectual, and there is| they promptly remitted to Chicago, together with state- 
need for further work in showing up the quantity as| ments and affidavits which were laid before a grand 
well as the kind of this class of losses and disasters. jury of the United States Court at Hannibal, who 
The butting collision near Cardiff, Col., on the 19th, is | promptly indicted the manager in question. The arrest 
said to have been caused by the engineer failing to see | has caused a decided sensation at Hannibal, and is likely 
the signalman’s lantern because he was blinded by the | to put a stop to such practices there. The charge under 
headlight of another locomotive coming toward him,}| which Mr. Edmundson is indicted is the payment of 
While this does not excuse the flagman for not having | money to agents of common carriers to induce them to 
torpedoes properly placed, it shows the importance of | discriminate in his favor by underbilling. 
considering the dangers incident to a circumstance of 
this kind. It is very common to see platform lights at 
stations, as well as lights of various sorts in other loca- 
Mines Diene Sae Sen, OH Seen —_ — — makers, and reports the aggregate as 9,202,703 gross‘tons, 
reflectors and hung so as to shine directly in the face of aa Iaete pa SEE Mares 
engineers who must pass at high speed on the main or 10,307,028 net tons. This is an increase of 21 per cent. 
track. Those who are inclined to disregard this ques- over our make of last year, and changes our position in 
tion, for the reason that engineers make little or no com- future statistical tables dealing with iron to the first 
plaint about the difficulties encountered, should stop a — nanigegps Se ee ee 
F . for so long a time. 
moment to consider how many engineers there are who, Tt ducti , , oe a : 
taking many small risks every day, come to think that spt es uction, sob stesso tenees uw ee ee 
taking risks is a part of their legitimate duty, and that ducing countries has been as below, in gross tons : 








Mr. Swank has received complete returns of the pro- 
duction of pig iron in the United States in 1890 from the 


therefore they must put up with various tkings which United United 
impair their view of the track, regarding them as inevi- States. Kingdom. Germany. 
table. RSs pac tess syanen etn 4,044,526 7,250,657 3,687,433 
The derailment at Camden, N. J., on the 5th was se Gee ey seen nee Sere iene pagan pone 
caused by the blunder of an operator who had been Meee eee ee sop pnemaees nee 
l z d. sudden] ki ig contunt PE  ekkcidckatiucsee ees 6,489,738 7,898,634 4,337,121 
asleep, and, suddenly awaking, in his confusion pulled | ygg9_ sss... 7,603,642 8,245,336 4,387,504 
the wrong lever, assuming that the approaching train | jg99....................... 9,202,702 we an 


was on the Reading instead of the West Jersey road. a 
The operator said that he had been suffering with While the production for the last year in England and 
severe pains in his head for some time, and had been un- Germany is yet unknown, it is improbable that Germany 
able to take his regular amount of sleep. will show any material advance and the British produc- 
A passenger train on the New York Central at tion will probably be less than eight million tons; so 
Gainesville, N. Y., on the 24th, was damaged by striking that aye shall probably lead England by about a quarter 
a car which had been blown by high winds from a sid- of a million tons. The figures for consumption, however, 
ing so as to foul the main line, and which had been differ from those for production; we have 414,178 more 
struck by another passenger train an hour before. Why | 808% tons of iron on hand than at this time last year, 
the first train did not place the car in a safe position is | and, assuming that our panenpes for the wae pees penes 
unexplained. have been equal to the shipments to this country from 
A remarkable derailment occurred at Lachine, on the England, we have this aed taken only 500,814 tons, 
Grand Trunk, eight miles west of Montreal,about 60’¢clock including 318,108 tons of tin plates, as ee 580,606 tons 
on the morning of Dec. 4. At that hour a local passen- in 1889, which would bring our consumption for the year 
ger train was due from Montreal, and the stationman, down to about 8, 710,000 tons, In England, on the con- 
on hearing a whistle, set the switch for the branch to trary, the stocks in public stores have decreased from 
Lachine wharf, the route regularly taken by that train; 1,508,324 to 912,600 tons, or a decrease of 505,034, and 
but the train which actually came, instead of being the | Great Britain’s exports have decreased by about 187,000 
local passenger train, was a through express, about six |tons. Soit is probable that, in spite of their decreased 
hours late, which, of course, should have proceeded | | production, che English have increased their consump- 
along the mainline. The engineer, however, failed to tion. 
notice that he was thrown upon the branch, and actu- . rene , 
ally ran at full speed upon it and over it for more than | A conmenpemnemt oe Te egg 1 ehh 
half a mile to the end of the track on a wharf, where his | “© rte rear vestibule of a fast train on the — 
engine went into the St. Lawrence River, and he was jpoad. We Kept up a steady S0-mile pace. Every few 
drowned. It appears, from the testimony of the fireman, | rgepreeny . rid crash ndiriprsehenepcaneeajumacntineg and panne 
who got out of the water alive, that the engineer dis- | a facing point switch, but there was never a distant sig- 
covered his error and applied the brake before reaching nal, entation - —on een, aay ree commen Fed aud 
the wharf, but not in time to save the engine, although white vane, 6 6. high. a“ ome potas we wont Cheong 
only four wheels behind the tender were derailed. The a deep pcorlencede cedhtee- and ir beyond the curve — 
man who set the switch should have waited fora special aiding, entered by a facing pune switch. On the siding 
whistle signal before turning it. The morning was very miagreinetgeeahe neta at yent map eivaa tt retedlgaae 
cold and snow was blowing. the target or the cars 100 yards away. That trap we 
On the Chicago & Northwestern, near Rochelle, IIl., passed too at 50 miles an hour. ( Now, supposing some 
on Dec. 1, a brakeman was killed and two others injured ces weed ae ae ae peiiyen a — 
by a stick of timber swinging out across the north track without sending a flag back 1,000 ft. in the cut. We were 
from a train passing on the south track. A passenger a little late, and it might have been supposed that we 
train on the Intercolonial was derailed while running at had passed. Or manne ag oe AE halt a dozen other 
high speed, near Levis, Que., Dec. 18, and 6 passengers ene thet igi a appenen. a een — ge —-apha 
wate hited. run fast trains over any facing point switches without 
distant signals, but in the place that I have described 
it is tempting Providence. Why don’t you punch ‘em 
The New York State Senate has passed the Stewart as aed pera wugre bea ” a pil _ — 
Rapid Transit bill giving the present Rapid Transit Com- are sick and we are sick; but it is telling, even if but 
missioners authority to lay out routes, and, acting with a seen See vsseeieen _ pve eeeeien, one 
the local authorities, sell franchises for underground or PRR FONE ORE REE FONE WHEE OE Renee wees Oy 
overhead railroads in New York City. It further author- samme ethet s0en. 
izes the Commissioners to grant permission to the New ——— : 
York Elevated Railway Company to extend its present 
tracks. The provision authorizing the Commissioners 
to permit the elevated roads to construct a loop in 
Battery Park was struck out by a vote of 20 toll. A 
proposed amendment which prohibited the company 
from constructing a third track in Third Avenue was, 
however, voted down. The bill as passed also permits 
the New York Central to construct an underground rail- 
road southward from the Grand Central Station, at 
Forty-second Street, to the City Hall. 




















The storm of Sunday last consisted chiefly of sticky ‘ 
snow and caused great damage to telegraph and tele- 
phone lines throughout New York, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut and Pennsylvania, and parts of Virginia, Mary- 
land, Ohio and Indiana. Many poles fell across tracks, 
leaving the wires in a state of useless confusion, and hin- 
dering trains. The greatest destruction was in New Jer- 
sey. Elizabeth was totally bereft of telegraph, telephone, 
fire alarm and electric light systems. Only one wire was 
left working out of Philadelphia, and New York City 
was entirely without communication by wire. All the 
railroads running into New York were disabled by 
The indicting last week of a prominent citizen of Han.- | fallen poles and the difficulty of despatching trains, but 
nibal, Mo., for bribing a railroad employé is the result of | they kept trains moving very well on old-fashioned time- 
a clever piece of detective work on the part of Superin-| table rules. The New York division of the Pennsylvania 
tendent Carman, of the Western Railway Weighing | was deprived of the use of its block system toa greater 
Association. Mr. Carman had been satisfied for some | ex‘ent than ever before. On Thursday the 22d a heavy 
time that his weighmasters were being tampered with | rainstorm swept over Eastern New York and the greater 
by shippers at certain points, notably Hannibal. Two] partof Connecticut. All the streams were greatly swollen 
of his men were accordingly sent there with instructions | and a number of railroad bridges were moved from their 
as to their duties, and were employed by the local roads | foundations. The Housatonic dam near Birmingham, 
as weighmasters. Soon after their arrival they were | Conn., was carried away, causing, however, remarkably 
approached by a man who had not previously | little damage; but all the mills at Shelton were stopped in 
been suspected—Manager Edmundson, of the Empire | consequence. Several of these, however, promptly put 
Lime Co.—and entertained a proposition from him | in stcam engines and were running in full force within 
to underbill his shipments by reporting false weights, | four or five days. The dam will be rebuilt. 
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Train Accidents in the United States in December. 





COLLISIONS. 
REAR. 


4th, on New London Northern, near Williams Crossing, 
Conn., afreight train ran into the rear of another freight, 
wrecking several cars and injuring a brakeman. 

Sth, night, on Richmond and Danville, near Greenville, 
S. C., a freight train broke in two, and the rear portion 
ran into the forward one, wrecking a number of cars. A 
brakeman was killed. 

8th, on Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton, at McCombs, 
O., asouthbound passenger train ran over a misplaced 
switch and into a freight train standing on a side track, 
wrecking engine, tender and baggage car. The baggage- 
master was badly injured. 

10th, on Flint & Pere Marquette, at Grand Blanc, 
Mich., a freight train ran into the rear of another freight 
standing on the main track, wrecking engine and a 
dozen cars. A fireman was injured. 

lith. on Columbus, Hocking Valley & Toledo, near 
Sand Run, O., a freight train ran into a car loaded with 
lumber standing on the main track, wrecking it and 
damaging the locomotive. One trainman killed and 
another badly injured. 

llth, on New York & New England, near Terryville, 
Conn., the caboose and 3 cars of a freight train broke 
loose while ascending a grade and ran back into the 
head of another train, wrecking a dozen cars, which 
took fire and were burned up. Fireman killed; engineer 
seriously injured. 

llth, midnight, on Chicago & Eastern Illinois, near 
Pullman, Ill., a freight train ran into the rear of a pre- 
ceding freight which had come to a stop and the ca- 
boose of which, it is said, displayed no signal lights. 
Engine, caboose and a number of cars’ wrecked. 
Naphtha in two tank cars was spilt over the wreck, 
which took fire and was totally consumed. Conductor 
badly injured. 

llth, on Atlantic & Pacific, near The Needles, Cal., a 
westbound passenger train ran into the rear of a freight 
train during a fog, resulting in considerable damage. 
The fireman of the colliding engine and a drover in the 
a were killed and a number of passengers in- 
jured. 

13th, on Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
near Pittsburgh, Pa., a freight train ran into the rear of 
a preceding freight, wrecking caboose. Three trainmen 
and an employé riding in the caboose were injured. 

14th, on Kanawha &Micigan, near Buffalo, W. Va., a 
passenger train running at speed struck a misplaced 
switch and collided with some lodging cars of a steam 
shovel outfit standing on a siding, wrecking a number 
of them and overturning the engine and damaging the 
baggage car. Engineer, fireman, conductor, baggage- 
man and several employés in the work train were in- 
jured. 

16th, 9.20 p. m., on Hannibal & St. Joseph, near 
Breckenridge, Mo., passenger train, which was stopped 
on account of hot box, was run into at the rear by a 
freight train, damaging engine and rear sleeping car. 
Shortly afterwards a second freight ran into and wrecked 
the caboose of the first freight, injuring engineer and 
fireman. 

19th, about 1:40 a. m., on Colorado Midland, at Sands 
Station, Col., an eastbound passenger train ran over a 
misplaced switch and into some work train cars stand- 
ing on a siding, injurying a trainman and killing 2 
tramps stealing a ride on the front platform of the bag- 
gage car and a man asleep in one of the lodging cars. A 
brakeman of a freight train waiting on the siding be- 
hind the work train cars signaled the passenger train, 
but the engineer says he was blinded by the headlight 
of the freight and saw no signal. 

20th, on Southern Pacific, at Algiers, La.,a switching 

freight train collided with some box cars, damaging one 
car and disabling the engine. Two brakemen injured. 
e 2ist, 10a. m., on Manhattan (elevated) road, at Sixth 
avenue and Twenty-eighth street, New York City, a pas- 
senger train which had come to a stop by reason of the 
engine blowing out a cylinder head was run into by a 
following passenger train which was carelessly man- 
aged, slightly damaging the rear car. 

21st, night, on New York Central & Hudson River, at 
Little Fa'ls, N. Y., a freight train ran into the rear of 
another freight, smashing a number of cars and killing 
a brakeman. 

22d, on Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s road, at Blye 
Mills, N. Y., a passenger train ran over a purposely mis- 
placed switch and into the rear of a freight train stand- 
ing on a siding, damaging engine, baggage car and 4 
freight cars. 

23d, on New York, Ontario & Western, at North Nor- 
wich, N. Y., a freight train ran into the rear of another 
freight, wrecking several cars. Engineer and fireman 
injured. The wreck was fired by the explosion of an oil 
tank car, and 14 cars were consumed. 

30th, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Annapolis Junction, 
Md., a passenger train ran into the rear of a freight train 
which had been stopped by a disabled train ahead of it, 
badly damaging locomotive, baggage and express cars. 
Three trainmen and several passengers injured. 

And 14 others on 13 roads, involving 3 passenger and 20 freight 
trains. 

BUTTING. 

Ist, on Chicago & Erie, at Sixty-fourth and Wallace 
streets, Chicago, an eastbound passenger train ran over 
a misplaced switch and into the head of a freight train 
standing on a siding, injuring an engineer and 2 pas- 
sengers. 

5th, on St. Louis & San Francisco, near Stanton, Mo., 
butting collision between 2 freight trains, wrecking both 
engines and injuring an engineer. 

6th, on Old Colony, near Bolton, Mass., butting collision 
between a westbound passenger train and a freight 
train preparing to enter a siding. Both engines were 
derailed, the passenger engine and the baggage, mail 
and express cars being thrown over an embankment. 
Two trainmen and 1 passenger injured. 

12th, on Union Pacific, near Coyote, Wash., buttin 
collision between 2 freight trains, making a pretty on 
wreck, in which 1 brakeman was killed and engineer 
and fireman injured. 

13th, on Cincinnati Southern, at Harriman Junction, 
Tenn., butting collision between two freights, killing a 
fireman. i 

14th, on Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific, 
at Elko Station, Ky., butting collision between two 
freight trains, due to an operator's blunder. A _ brake- 
man was killed and an engineer badly injured. 

14th, on Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, at Ridgw iy. 
Pa., butting collision between two freight trais, due to 
a dispatcher’s mistake, both engines and many cars 
being piled up in a bad wreck. 

16th, near Mobile, Ala., butting collision between 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia passenger train and 





a Mobile & Ohio freight, badly damaging both engines 
and injuring 3 passengers. 
17th, on uisville & Nashville, near Ponce de Leon, 
Fla., collision between a freight train and a construc- 
tion train standing on the main track, due toa misunder- 
standing of orders. Engineer and conductor injured by 
jumping. 
17th, on Baltimore & Ohio, at Martinsburg, W. Va., 
an empty engine collided with a freight train during a 
heavy snow sterm, wrecking engine, caboose and 
several cars. 
18th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Bowling Green, 
Ky., butting collision between two freight trains, due to 
a misunderstanding of orders. Both engines and half a 
dozen cars badly damaged and 3 trainmen killed. 
24th, on Iowa Central, near Grinnell, Ia., butting col- 
lision between a passenger train and a wrecking train, 
disabling both engines and damaging several coaches. 
Six passengers and an engineer injured, the latter by 
jumping. 
26th, on Central Pacific, near Fresno, Cal., butting col- 
lision between a freight train and an empty engine, 
doing considerable damage, and killing a brakeman and 
badly injuring an engineer and 2 other trainmen. 
30th, on St. Louis, tron Mountain & Southern, near 
Arkadelphia, Ark., butting collision between two Ee 
senger trains, doing considerable damage and slightly 
injuring a number of passengers. 
30th, on Louisville & Nashville, in Nashville, Tenn., 
butting collision between a passenger train and a yard 
engine hauling some freight cars over the main track, 
doing slight damage. Two passengers injured. 
31st, on Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, 
near Dayton, O., collision between two passenger trains 
in a fog, damaging both locomotives and injuring an 
engineer. 
3lst, on Delaware & Hudson Canal Co.’s road, at Wind- 
sor, N. Y., butting collision between two fo 
wrecking both engines and half a dozen cars, and killing 
a fireman. 
31st, on Iowa Central, near Oskaloosa, Ia., butting col- 
lision between a passenger train running rapidly avd a 
standing freight train, wrecking the forward portions 
of both trains and injuring several passengers. It is 
said that the freight train had trespassed several] min- 
utes on the passenger train’s time. 
, And 10 others on 8 roads, involving 3 passenger and 17 freight 
rains, 
CROSSING AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


4th, on Louisville & Nashville, at Walton, Ky., colli 
sion between a passenger train and a freight. consider- 
oS sung resulting. Two passengers killed and 5 in- 
jured. 

4th, 2a.m., at the crossing in Jacksonville, Ill., the 
rear sle2ping car of a Chicago & Alton passenger train 
standing at the station was run into and cut in two bya 
Wabash coal train approaching the crossing uncon- 
trolled, killing 2 and injuring 6 passengers. One of the 
latter has since died of his injuries. 

7th, on Fitchburg road, near South Keene, N. H., col- 
lision between a passenger train anda switching en- 
gine, in which both locomotives were badly damaged, 
and 1 trainman and 3 passengers injured. 

9th, in Rochester, N. Y., a misplaced switch caused a 
collision between a West Shore passenger train and a 
New York Central & Hudson River freight. The dam- 
age was slight, both trains moving in the same direc- 
tion. Engineer injured. 

13th, 5:30 p. m., on Manhattan Elevated, Third avenue 
near 102d street, New York City, collision at a switch 
between a southbound passenger train and an empt 
passenger train intending to take the main track, derail- 
ing the engine of the latter. 

13th, at West Penn Junction, Pa., an pions Valley 
freight train struck the rear portion of a Pennsylvania 
freight train projecting over the main track from a sid- 
ing, damaging several cars and overturning the caboose. 
Fireman injured. 

15th, at 6:30 a. m., on Baltimore & Ohio, at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., a fey | freight collided with some box cars, 
driving the tank through the engine cab, severely in- 
juring 4 trainmen. 

18th, at the crossing in Portland, Or., a Southern 
Pacific passenger train ran into the side of a Portland & 
Vancouver passenger train, overturning 2 coaches. 
Several passengers were slightly injured. 

22d, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Union, 
N. Y., side collision at a switch between two freight 
trains moving in the same direction. One of the engines 
was thrown down an embankment and 5 cars were de- 
railed and dam>*ged. 

30th, at the crossing in Trinway, O., collision between 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne & Chicago and Cleveland, 
Akron & Columbus freight trains, derailing an engine 
and one car and injuring an engineer. There was a 
dense fog at the time. 

And ll others on ‘nine roads, involving 2 passenger and 18 
freight trains. 


DERAILMENTS, 
DEFECTS OF ROAD. 


4th, on Northern Pacific, at St. Paul, Minn., engine 
and several cars of switching freight train derailed by a 
broken rail and badly wrecked. Fireman killed and 
engineer badly scalded. 

9th, on International & Great: Northern, at Price’s 
Switch, Tex., passenger train thrown from the track by 
the spreading of the rails and ditched. The engine was 
overturned, killing the fireman and injuring the en- 
gineer. 

llth, on Louisville & Nashville, at Shoal River, Fla., 
an eastbound mixed train broke through a trestle, kill- 
ing 2 trainmen and injuring a number of passengers. 

12th, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, near Carl- 
ton Hill, N. J., 3 freight cars in a mixed train were 
derailed at a drawbridge and thrown down an embank- 
ment by the imperfect action of an automatic ,device 
protecting the draw. 

13th, on Charleston, Cincinnati & Chicago, near Cam- 
den, S. C., freight train thrown from the track by the 
spreading of the rails, injuring a brakeman. 

15th, on Houston & Texas Central, near Havre Sta- 
tion, Tex., passenger train derailed by a defective 
pete the baggage, mail and express cars and a coach 
toppling over an embankment and another coach being 
thrown across the track. Engineer badly hurt. 

18th, about 3 p. m., on eeling & Lake Erie, near 
Bolivar, O., the rear car of an east bound enger 
train, running about 15 miles an hour, was derailed at 
and thrown off a trestle 35 ft. into a ravine below. The 
ear was badly wrecked, and of the 14 passengers in it 4 
were killed and 8 others injured, 2 of the latter having 
since died. The stove set thecar afire, but the flames 
were quickly extinguished. Mention of this accident 
is made in the Railroad Gazette of Dec. 26. The cause of 
derailment appears to have been spreading of rails. The 





floor system of the bridge is criticised by the state in- 
spector. 

19th, on Pennsylvania, at Altoona, Pa., westbound 
passenger train derailed by a broken frog. 

22d, on Baltimore & Eastern Shore, at Walston's 
Switch, Md., passenger train derailed by a broken rail, 
injuring conductor and an employé. 

23d, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, near 
Leete’s Island, Conn., passenger train thrown from the 
track by a broken rail, the tender and 3 coaches being 
overturned down a 10-ft. embankment. Two trainmen 
and one passenger injured. 

And 17 others on 17 roads, involving 5 passenger and 12 freight 
trains. 


DEFECTS OF EQUIPMENT, 


8th, on Quincy, Omaha & Kansas City, near Edina, 
Mo., 8 cars and the caboose of a freight train were de- 
railed and damaged by the breaking of an axle. The 
caboose was thrown down an embankment, where it 
caught fire and was burned up. Several passengers in 
the caboose were injured. 

8th,on New York Central & Hudson River, near 
Newark, N. Y., 6 cars of passenger train derailed by a 
broken wheel under the tender. 

9th, on Denver & Rio Grande, at Florence Station, 
Col., a car of a freight train was derailed by a defective 
truck and thrown against a car on a side track, upon 
which some men were engaged in loading machinery, 
killing one of them. 

10th, on Georgia Pacific, near Day's Gap, Ala., a wheel 
under the tender of a freight train broke on a trestle, 
The 3 forward carsswere derailed and thrown off 
the structure, several bents of which were badly dam- 
aged. Two trainmen injured. 

15th, on St. Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern, near 
Olyphant, Ark., 8 cars of a freight train derailed 
and wrecked by the breaking of a wheel flange. 

And 12 others on 9 roads, involving 1 passenger and 11 
freight trains. 

NEGLIGENCE IN OPERATING. 

4th, night, at the junction of the West Jersey and the 
Atlantic City roads, in Camden, N. J.,a passenger train 
was thrown from the track by a derailing switch which 
a signalman, who had been asleep, misplaced in front of 
the approaching train. The engine was overturned and 
the cars were thrown about so as to block both roads. 
The conductor, who was riding on the engine, was 
caught by the cars in leaping from the cab and killed, 

4th, on Atlantic & eaelie. near Danville, Va., 
several cars of a freight train were derailed and wrecked 
by some ties slipping off a flat car and falling upon the 
track. A brakeman was killed. 

13th, on Toledo, Peoria & Western, at Mapleton, IIl., 
freight train derailed and wrecked by a misplaced 
switch, killing engineer and brakeman. 

16th, on Southern Pacific, near Albany, Or., 3 cars of a 
freight train broke through a bridge which was under- 
going repairs. The engineer claims that after seeing the 
warning signal. which had been set out by the bridge 
gang, he was unable to stop the train in season. 

17th, on San Francisco « North Pacific Coast, near 
San Francisco, Cal., 2 cars of a switching freight were 
backed into an open draw into the bay and submerged. 

2Zlst, on Denver & Rio Grande, near Burnham, Col., 3 
cars of a freight train were derailed and one end of a 
tank car badly damaged by the sudden application of the 
air brakes to prevent running over a wagon containing 
a —— party at a road crossing. 

29th, on Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, near Las Vegas, 
N. M., a freight train was derailed by a misplaced 
switch, wrecking engine and forward end of the train. 
A brakeman was injured and a man in charge of freight 
in the train was killed. 

And 7 others on 7 roads, involving 3 passenger and 5 freight 
trains. 

UNFORESEEN OBSTRUCTIONS. 


11th, on Central of New Jersey, near Bethlehem, Pa., 
a fast eastbound mail train was derailed by cee of 
timber, which had fallen from a passing freight train. 
The engine was overturned down an embankment and 
wrecked. Twotrainmen injured. 

llth, un Northern Pacific, near Painted Rock, Mont., 
a freight train ran into a landslide, wrecking engine 
and 4cars. Fireman killed. 

17th, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Harrisonburg, Va., 
a passenger train hauled by 3engines was derailed in a 
snowdrift, the locomotives being badly damaged. Six 
trainmen injured. 

19th, at the crossing near Anniston, Ala., an Alabama 
mineral freight train ran over a cow and a number of 
cars were derailed at the crossing of the Geogia Pacific, 
and afterwards run into bya freight on that’ road, 
doing considerable damage. 

19th, on Shenandoah Valley, near Buchanan, Va., a 
freight train ran into and was derailed by a large 
boulder rolling down upon the track in front of it, 
wrecking the engine and 5 cars. The fireman and a 
brakeman were caught in the wreck and killed; the en- 
gineer was hurled into the St. James River. but escaped 
with slight injury. 

20th, on Chicago, Burlington & Northern, near Worth- 
ington, Minn., a passenger train ran over some cattle 
and the entire train, except the engine, was overturned 
into the ditch, injuring 4 passengers. 

20th, on Louisville, New Orleans & Texas, near Wood- 
ville, Miss., a pay train was derailed at a point where a 
rail had been loosened by a man who intended to rob 
the paycar. Three trainmen were injured. The crimi- 
nal was caught by a detective who was on the train. 

21st, on Union Pacific, near Holmesville, Neb., passen- 
ger train derailed by an obstruction which had been 
maliciously placed upon the track at a curve, overturn- 
ing the engine and baggage car. An employé of the 
road riding on the locomotive was killed and the engi- 
neer seriously injured. 

And 7 others on 7 roads, involving 4 passenger and 3 freight 
trains. 

UNEXPLAINED. 


3d, 7p. m.,on New York, New Haven & Hartford, 
near Fairtield, Conn., 2 cars of a freight train were de- 
railed ona bridge. one of them being thrown off the 
bridge and down 25 ft. into a creek, and the other across 
the opposite track in front of an approaching passenger 
train. The speed of the latter was fortunately slack- 
ened so that the damage was slight. 

8th, on Missouri Pacific, near Oak Chatham, Neb., coal 
train derailed and 13 cars ditched, injuring engineer and 
brakeman. 

8th, on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, near Alkire, Tex., 
passenger train derailed and several cars overturned into 
the ditch. Fire broke out, doing some damage. Four 
trainmen and 2 sengers injured. 

llth, on New York take Erie & Western, near Owego, 
N. Y., a mail car of a passenger train was derailed and 
ran over the ties for a long distance, when it went into 
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the ditch, dragging with it the baggage and express 


cars. ‘Two trainmen injured. 


llth, on Union Pacitic, near Hot Springs, Idaho, a 


construction train derailed, injuring 3 trainmen. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co., Stamford, 
Conn., has begun the issue of a monthly sheet with the 
title, Hoisting. The first number is dated January, 1891. 
It is devoted more particularly to improved devices for 


12th. on East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, near} handling materials, and is intended as an exponent of 


Howell, Ga., a freight train was derailed on a curve, and 
all the cars but one overturned down an embankment. 
Engineer and brakeman killed and fireman badly igh lg 

a * 
with rails and cross 
ties was derailed on a descending grade, and the greater 
Three trainmen and one 


13th, on Richmond & Danville, near Laurens, S. 
construction train heavily laden 


portion of it badly wrecked. 
other employé killed and 4 employés injured. 


13th, on Pennsylvania, near Waterford, Pa., a west- 


bound freight train was derailed and badly wrecked. 


Engineer, fireman and a braxeman were injured by 


jumping, the latter fatally. 

16th, on Cleveland & Canton, near Chagrin Falls, O., 
freight train derailed, wrecking engine and 5 cars. En- 
gineer and fireman injured, the latter seriously. 


19th, on Alabama Midland, near Ramer, Ala., 2 cars of 


a freight train derailed, injuring a brakeman. 


23d, on Western New York & Pennsylvania, near 


Watsonville, Pa., a passenger train derailed and baggage 
car and 2 coaches thrown off a 10-ft. trestle, injuring 
conductor and 14 passengers. 

23d, on Baltimore & Ohio, near New Vienna, O., 
freight train derailed, wrecking 18 cars and killing 2 
tramps. 

23d, on Missouri, Kansas & Texas, near Denison, Tex., 
engine and several cars of freight train derailed and 
wrecked, badly injuring a fireman. 

23d, on Port Townsend Southern, about 14 miles from 
Port Townsend, Wash., a mixed train was derailed at a 
point where the roadbed had been impaired by a freshet, 
2 freight cars and the caboose going over a high embank- 
ment, injuring a brakeman. The train had been stopped 
and the passenger cars emptied before the dangerous 
point was reached, 

25th, on Spartanburg, Union & Columbia, near Union, 
S.C., freight train derailed by a switch which had been 
purposely misplaced, wrecking an engine and 7 cars. A 
brakeman was injured. 

And 25 others on 22 roads, involving 9 passenger and 16 
freight trains. 


OTHER ACCIDENTS. 


Sth, on New York, Lake Erie & Western, at Dale, N. 
Y., locomotive of a fast Lehigh Valley freight train ex- 
ploded its boiler, portions of it being hurled a distance 
of over 200 ft. Engineer and fireman killed, aud 2 train- 
men and a tramp badly injured. 

Sth, on New York, New Haven & Hartford, at 
Wallingford, Conn., engine of freight train exploded its 
boiler, injuring the engineer and fireman. The sand- 
hox was blown high in the air, and in its descent 
crashed through the roof of an adjoining dwelling. The 
engine was about 30 years old. 

l6th, night, on Texas & Pacific, near Bunkie, La., 
some cotton ina freight train was discovered to be on 
fire. It being impossible to extinguish the flames, the 
two rear cars weredetached and the train proceeded. 
It had not gone far before two more were found burn- 
ing, and they were likewise cut off and stopped on the 
main track. Soon after fire was Mecawened in three flat 
cars near the front of the train and as a result the cars 
had to be left at four different places. ‘The engine went 
to the nearest station for help, but 7 car-loads were 
burned up and a dwelling damaged by the flames. 

17th, on Annapolis, Washington & Baltimore, near 
Best Station, Md., a car of a passenger train was discoy- 
ered to be on tire, having been ignited by the car stove. 

20th, 3a. m., on Chicago & Grand Trunk, at Nichols, 
Mich., a heater in a first-class coach of a passenger 
train burst, scattering burning coals, which badly dam 
aged the interior of the car and some of the passengers’ 
effects. Two passengers jumped through the windows 
and were severely cut, and three others were burned. 

2sth, on Baltimore & Ohio, near Tiffin, O., driving 
wheel of locomotive of a passenger train broke, badly 
wrecking one side of the engine. 
And 8 others on 7 roads, involving 7 passenger and 1 freight 
rain, 

A summary of these and other accidents will be found 

in another column, 


TECHNICAL. 
Manufacturing and Business. 

The Chicago Railway Appliance Co. and the Western 
Railway Appliance Co. have opened offices at 360 
Rookery Building, Chicago. These oftices will be in 
charge of Mr. W. A. Stevens, who was formerly Chief 
Clerk to the Superintendent of the Car Department of 
the Chicago & Northwestern, In these offices will be 
placed models of the various appliances sold by these 
companies, and which are now ready for sale in the 
open market, having been under development for the 
past year. All of these appliances have been thoroughly 
tested in actual service, and have been brought 
to a point where they are considered to be practically 
perfect. Among the appliances which these companies 
sell are the following: The Chicago Automatic steel draw- 
bar for passenger and freight service. This M. C. B. 
drawbar is made entirely of steel, and weighs 185 lbs. 
complete, including all parts. It is sold for the same 
price as the malleable iron couplers, and has a tensile 
strength of 140,0001bs., which is up tothe point of bendin 
the pivotal pin. The ultimate strength of the heads mon | 
knuckles is unknown, as the limit of strength is found 
in the resistance of the pivotal pin. The piston travel 
indicator, which is extensively used on several roads. 
[ts use materially reduces the labor of car inspectors, 
and assists in the proper maintenance of air brakes on 
passenger and freight trains, preventing any possibility 
of the air piston bottoming in the cylinder. The st tl 
spring releasing device for passenger cars, which makes 
the Miller hook a safe and efficient coupling, and allows 
it to be uncoupled on any curve where desired. Also 
there is an improved draft rigging, which has been de- 
veloped by actual service on the Chicago & Northwest- 
ern road, and several other devices which are yet in the 
experimental stage, but which have considerable prom- 
ise. 

The Butler Drawbar Attachment Co., of Cleveland, O., 
has received orders very recently to put its drawbar 
equipment on all the new cars for the Macon Construe- 
tion Co., amounting to nearly 2,000; the new cars for the 
Kast Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, and also for several 
lots of cars rarging from 300 to 500 in number. 

The Garlock Packing Co., of Palmyra, N. Y., has just 
established a fourth factory at Omaha, Neb., which will 
manufacture — for the territory west of the Missis- 
sippi River. The other factories of the company are at 
Palmyra, Rome, Ga., and Hamilton, Ont. 





<| The Westinghouse air brake is to be applied to all 


applied mechanics. This issue is devoted to a descrip- 
tion of the Weston differential pulley blocks. 

The new factory of the Ryan-McDonald Manufactur- 
ing Co. which has been erected during the past year at 
South Baltimore, Md., began running this week. Most of | 
the machinery is new and the new shop will give the | 
firm increased facilities so that it will be better prepared | 
to attend to orders promptly. These works will sup- 
plant those at Waterloo, N. Y.,as the main factory. 
The present office of the company is 44 South Balti- 
more. 


The new smelter building of the New Jersey Zine & 
Iron Co., at Newark, N. J., is now being built by the/| 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co. from its own designs. The build- | 
ing is 52 ft. wide x 216 ft. long, and entirely fire proof. 

The Pittsburgh Reduction Co,, of Pittsburgh, manu- 
facturers of aluminum, have cast two cylinders of alu- 
minum bronze to be used in testing that material with ref- 
erence to its fitness for making guns to throw projectiles 
filled with explosives. The cylinders are 8% in. long, 
with a bore of 114 in., and the walls are 2 in. thick. 


trains on the Mexican (Vera Cruz) road. 


Iron and Steel, 


The Napier Iron Company, of Henryville, Tenn., has 
awarded the contract to Stein & Schwarz, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., for erecting a 12 x 60 ft. blast furnace. 

The Southern Malleable Iron Works, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., is nearing completion. The company expects to 
have the foundry in running condition in a few days. 
The President and General Manager of the company is 
Charles Heron, and P. A. Browner is Secretary and 
Treasurer. 


| practicable, 


| dryness of steam is a most potent factor in promoting 
}economy, an important step will have been made; 
| because, although superheating has not been found 
there need be little difficult in 
producing dry steam, either, for example, on Weth- 
ered’s system, namely, by mixing a small quantity of 
steam gas ata very high temperature with ordinary 
steam, or by other means It is difficult, indeed, to im- 
agine asimpler method of promoting economy than 
improving the quality of steam supplied to the engine. 
The gist of our contention is, we may say in conclusion, 
that many problems in steam engineering are to be 
solved by ascertaining how much water was in the 
steam used during the experiment.” 


Lake Superior Iron Ore tor 1890. 


|The Marine Review, of Cleveland, gives the total ship- 


ments from the Lake Superior mines as 9,038,939 gross 
tons. Of this 681,158 tons went to the furnaces, as all- 
rail shipments. This output exceeds that of 1889 by 
1,746,185 tons, or an increase of nearly 24 per cent. The 
on range, producing 3,028,902 tons, still holds the 
ead. 

The shipments by ranges were as below: 





The Lloyd-Booth Co., of Youngstown, O., has closed a 
contract with the Philadelphia Iron & Steel Co., to 
build a 22-inch train, including rolls for cold rolling 
sheet iron. | 
An application has been made for the appointment of 
a receiver for the firm of McLanahan, Smith & Co., op- 
erating the Juniata Rolling Mills, at Hollidaysburg, Pa. 
Ata meeting of the stockholders of the North Caro- 
lina Steel & Iron Co., at Greensboro, N. C., the directors 
were authorized to proceed with the erection of a 
120-ton coke iron blast furnace at that point. 


Progress of the Pintsch System in Three Years. 


Two weeks ago we published an item concerning the 
progress made in the application of the Pintsch system 
of lighting cars by compressed gas. At our request the 
company has given us the following statement of the 
growth of the system in the United States under the 
present management : 

In 1888 only four railroads in this country were using 
the Pintsch system, and only 427 cars were equipped, in 
addition to which the Pullman Palace Car Co. and the 
Wagner Palace Car Co. had four cars each equipped. 
There were ohly six Pintsch gas works in the United 
States, viz., at Hoboken, Weehawken, Syracuse. 
Marion, O., Stonington, Conn., and Jersey City. At the 
present time 29 different railroad companies are 
using the system on nearly 2,000 cars, while the Pull- 
man and Wagner Palace Car companies have over 350 
palace and sleeping cars supplied with it. There are 
now I4 Pintsch gas works in active operation: at Bos- 
ton, New York, Jersey City, Weehawken, Stonington, 
Hoboken, Syracuse, Marion, Chicago, Denver, Ogden, 
St. Louis, Cincinnati and Atlanta. Negotiations have 
been completed with the Chicago & Northwestern for 
equipping that system, and a gas works is being erected 
at Chicago for that road, while arrangements are well ad- 
vanced for the erection of works at Savannah, Chat- 
tanooga, Kansas City, Council Bluffs, St. Paul, Louis- 
ville, New Orleans and Oakland for the use of railroads 
centering at these points. These, when completed, will 
enable all the prominent lines in this country to use this 
light at less cost than kerosene oil. 


Fast Tunneling. 


The Zig-Zag tunnel, 1,627 ft. long, on the New York, On- 
tario & Western Railway near North Walton, N.Y., has 
just been driven through. The records of 306 ft. in Oc- 
tober and 345 ft. in November, 1890—10 x 20 ft. heading— 
have seldom if ever been equaled. The November run 
of 345 ft. is the greatest on record in America. Three 
drills were used, twoof them being of the new ‘“ Ser- 
geant” pattern, made by the Ingersoll Sergeant Drill 
Co. H. R. Wheeler, formerly of the Croton aqueduct, 
was engineer in charge of this tunnel. 


New Machine Shops. 


The Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham will proba- 
bly erect this year repair shops at Amory, Miss. The 
land has already been purchased. The shops will be used 
for rebuilding and repairing, and it is expected that the 
cost will be $60,000, including the tools. The company 
also needs shops for rebuilding its locomotives, but it is 
not thought that such shops will be erected this year. 


The Heating Apparatus of the Cylindrical Steel 
Car. 

The description of this car printed in our issue of 
Jan. 16 is corrected as regards the heating arrange- 
ment. Weare told that the commingler system of the 
Consolidated Car Heating Company is used, as is also 
the Sewall coupling made by the same company, and 
not the hot air plan with two furnaces under the car, 
as was stated. 

Infringement Suit. 


The Consolidated Car-heating Co. has entered suit 
against the Martin Anti-Fire Car-Heater Co. for in- 
fringement of patents covering piping in cars, and has 
asked for an injunction to prevent future use and that 
damages may be awarded for past infringement. The 
Consolidated Car-Heating Co. owns the Cody patent of 
Oct. 27, 1885. 


Wet Steam. 


The Engineer of Jan. 9 contains a very satisfactory 
editorial on problems in steam engineering, from which 
we quote the following with reference to information 
available regarding steam engines and the effect of 
water in the steam used: ‘It is, we think, highly desir- 
able now that particulars should be collected and pub- 
lished of all cases where a high economical result has 
been got, ying | what was the condition of the steam 
used, If it can be proved, as we believe it can, that 

















York, New Haven & 
him in a sleeping car, Chief Judge Follett, of the New 
York State Court of Appeals, states the measure of the 
obligation of railroad companies running sleeping cars 
as follows: 





All-rail. Total. 
MMR e506 6b n600:0246 vanenvansesnod aati 270,864 3,028,902 
NIINOTE, oo cdi ak kes nacn sss -Saubnreveccacione 117,064 2,282,237 
NINES op praia cv dis bniana, ceusus aseuecalideeah On 292,239 2,847.786 
WD ck sctuceinecuiavecas sue nenba aoe 1,000 880,014 
681,158 9,038,939 

The shipments by ports were as follows: 

From Gross tons. 
PIN Gata p.oX ohio casa sne sinus oie meneerseainaseametne 3,778,209 
NN F6 i ginis sed de anoaecmencuubnee cond edsedaguneeeus 1,251,531 
i IN vv ctatinssicncekers SEK eieeeKiaedAbepneweneae 21,501 
PER chia brid aniccanaccldckaasacnenenwa seston -o « 91,096 
PS haccc as sa sekonahsa sie does beeaweaey sad csnernesiens 1,618,296 
ID ioe ain Sids Ganon ak oe vakaeboeen eke Papaneeed ead . 
Ein kre ne Cds CAA CbasorngsceaesUneds<arenscsusneneeet 681,158 

9,038,939 


Zscanaba is claimed as the largest shipping port in the 
world. The heaviest producers are, with the ranges in 
which they are located, and their production for last year: 





Mine. Range. Output. 
ees ee 906,728 
RIN a3 655 saracckess Menominee......... 742,843 
Minnesota........... Vermillion......... 532,000 
RE Re re eee 435,949 
re Vermillion..... ... 336,002 
Cleveland...... ...|Marquette........ : 331.713 
Lake Superior....... Marquette.... 318,321 





Ninety-six minesin all contributed to the year’s aggre- 


gate, viz.: 35 inthe Marquette range, 32 in the Menomi- 


nec, 26 in the Gogebic, and 3 in the Vermillion range. 





THE SCRAP HEAP. 


Notes. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas hospital at Sedalia, 
Mo., was burned Jan. 20, and the 40 patients were res- 


cued with difficulty. 


The Savannah & Western has adopted the compressed 
air train signal for use on passenger trains in place of 
the bell rope. A Birmingham paper states that all the 
roads entering that city now use this signal. 

The Scotch railroad strike is reported as failed, but 
acts of violence still continue. The North British Rail- 
way has attached the funds of the Scotch Railway Ser- 


vants’ Society, claiming £20,000 damages from the society 
for causing the present strike. 


The “Soo Line” roads have issued a circular to tele- 


graph operators and agents requesting those who belong 
to the Order of Railroad Telegraphers either to with- 


draw from that organization and sign an agreement to 


that effect or resign their positions. 


Trains ot the Chicago & Erie, which were considerably 
interrupted by the strike of the dispatchers and conduc- 
tors, were resumed on Jan. 25. The reports indicate that 


the strikers based their action to a considerable extent 


upon the fear that the company intended to discharge a 
large number of old employés, and that they did not in- 


sist on the retention of Scott, the dispatcher who gave a 
dangerous train order. 
cision to take back none of the striking dispatchers, and 
allowed all but Scott to resume work. 


The company retracted its de- 


Foreign Notes. 


According to the Berlin, Germany, Taygeblatt, the 


pneumatic tube despatch system in that city has re- 
cently been extended by 9 kilometre (about 5.6 miles), 
and now embraces altogether 68 kilometres about 24.2 
miles), with 44 stations. 


Medals for the Explorers of the CoJorado Canon. 


Ata meeting of the directors of the Denver, Colorado 


Cation & Pacific Railroad a gold medal was voted toeach 
of the surveyors of the Grand Cajion of the Colorado. On 
one side were the words: ‘*‘ Denver, Colorado Cafion & Pa- 
cific Railroad, Presented by H. B. Chamberlin, Presi- 
dent.” 
upon the reverse side, ‘* Exploration and Survey of the 
Cation of the Colorado, 1889-90.” Medals were given to 
R. B. Stanton, Chief Engineer; John _—e Assistant 
Engineer; R. Francis, Langdon, Gibson, W. H. 

H. L. Ballard, Elmer Kane. 


In the centre is the name of the recipient, and 


Edwards, 


Accompanying each medal was a letter from the Presi- 


dent of the company expressing the regard in which the 
surveyor is held. 


Well Stated. 


In the case of Philip Carpenter, who sued the New 


artford to recover $40 stolen from 


‘** A corporation engaged in running sleeping coaches 


with sections separated from the aisle only by curtains 
is bound to have an employé charged with the duty of 
—— and continually watching the interior of the 
car while 

are used by both sexesof all ages, by the experienced 
and inexperienced, by the honest and dishonest, which 


berths are occupied by sleepers. These cars 


is understood by the carriers, and though such com- 
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panies are not insurers, they must exercise vigilance to 
protect their sleeping customers from robbery. A trav- 
eler who pays for a berth is invited, and has the right, 
to sleep, and both parties to the contract know tbat he 
is to become powerless to defend his eyed from 
thieves orhis person from insult, and the company is 
bound to use a degree of care commensurate with the 
danger to which passengers are exposed. Considering 
the compensation received for such services and the 
hazards to which unguarded and sleeping travelers are 
exposed, this rule of diligence is not too onerous.” 


The Brownsville Train Wreck and Robbery. 


The reports of the wrecking of a passenger train on 
the Rio Grande Railroad, near Brownsville, Tex., on Jan. 
19, which appeared highly sensational when first pub- 
lished, seem from subsequent accounts to be substan- 
tially correct. This road runs from Brownsville to the 
seacoast. about 20 miles, anda apparently takes all the 
traffic from that town which is to go by the Gulf and 
ocean steamers. There were 15 masked robbers, and 
they derailed the train after daylight in the morning. 
They removed the fastenings from a rail and then at- 
tached a rope to it, which was pulled, by men hidden in 
the bushes, just before the engine reached it. The en- 
gineer and fireman were badly injured in the derailment, 
but the robbers left them to suffer, while they locked up 
the passengers in a freight car and proceeded to rifle the 
valuables in the express and mail cars. There was con- 
siderable silver on the train, the amount being variously 
stated as high as $30,000. The passengers were 
robbed of their money and watches. It is supposed that 
the robbers have fled to Mexico. 


LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 











The New York, Providence & Boston has lately or- 
dered three locomotives from the Rhode Island Locomo- 
tive Works. 

= The Brooks Locomotive Works have sent West two 
heavy eight-wheel passenger ergines for the Illinois 
Central part of its order for 25. Six engines were com- 
pleted and shipped from these works last week. 

The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh received this 
week six new locomotives from the Baidwin Locomo- 
tive Works. 

Probably about 30 locomotives will be built by the 
southwest lines of the Pennsylvania this year. 








CAR BUILDING, 
The Central of New Jersey has invited bids from sey- 
eral car firms for building 400 freight cars. 

The Illinois Central is in the market for additional 
passenger equipment. 

The Chicago & West Michigan will soon place orders 
for 15 passenger cars. 

The Muskegon Car Co., Muskegon, Mich., has filed a 
chattel mortgage on its property aggregating $67,000 to 
secure creditors. The works are temporarily idle. It is 
proposed to reorganize the company with a capital stock 
of $500,000, and resume operations. 








BRIDGE BUILDING. 





Atlanta, Ga.—The city council committee on bridges 
will soon ask for proposals for building an iron bridge 
over Forsyth street. 

tfsraddock, Pa.—A bridge over the Monongahela 
River connecting the steel mills of Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co., at Homestead, with the furnaces and steel-rail mills 
at Braddock, Pa., has been commenced. 


Bridgewater, Va.—-The contract for the bridge over 
the Dry River has been let to the Wrought Iron Bridge 
Co., Canton, O., for $3,200, exclusive of abutments. 


Crossville, ‘tenn.—The Genesis & Obed River road 
proposes to erect two iron bridges near this town, one at 
Gum Gap to cost $15,000 and the other at Daddy’s Creek, 
to cost $10,000. 


Cumberland, W. Va.—The Youngstown Bridge Co. 
will build a large double track bridge for the West Vir- 
ginia Central at Cumberland. 


McKeesport, Pa.—The contract for building the Port- 
view bridge over the Youghiogeny River at McKeesport 
has been awarded to the Oliver Iron & Steel Co, of Pitts- 
burgh and Charles Jutte & Co. The contract for con- 
structing the iron work amounts to $24,000 and for build- 
ing the approaches and piers, $22,000. 


Philadelphia.—A sub-committee of City Councils’ 
Committee on Surveys has recommended that $30,000 be 
set aside for the bridge on Girard avenue, over the Phila- 
delphia & Reading, provided the railroad company pays 
a like amount and that $45,000 be used to construct a 
new bridge on Kensington avenue, over Frankford 
Creek. <A proposition of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
to build four bridges on the line between Frankford and 
Tacony, at an expense of $200,000, to avoid grade cross- 
ings, provided the city would change the street grades, 
at a cost of $35,000, was referred to the general commit- 
tee. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—A charter has been issued to the 
Aspinwall Bridge Co., of Pittsburgh, for a ‘bridge over 
the Allegheny River from Aspinwall to Pittsburgh. 
The directors are B. L. Wood, Jr., S. C. Weiskopf, H. E. 
Weiskopf and E. K. Morse, of Pittsburgh. 


St. Louis.—The City Council has passed an ordinance 
authorizing the erection of a new bridge across the 
River Des Peres at Knox avenue. 


Sheboygan, Wis.—Proposals are wanted by the city 
comptroller for the superstructure and substructure of 
a steel swing bridge over the Sheboygan River. 


Suspension Bridge, N. Y.—L. L. Buck, of New York, 
has prepared plans for the building of a stone arch bridge 
adjacent to the present railroad suspension bridge, to 
be used for freight purposes, leaving the present struc- 
ture for the use of passenger trains only. These plans 
have been adopted by the Grand Trunk. 


Western New York.—The Western New York & 
Pennsylvania has recently been making changes in its 
bridges, and during the coming year will erect several. 
The Union Bridge Co. is now finishing four bridges; one 
at Arcade of 11814 ft. span, one at Portville of 65% ft. 
span, one at Cady’s of 1024¢ ft. span, and oneat ow 
with two spans aggregating 332 ft. Tenders have been 





invited for four more iron bridges. One at Tuttletown 
on the Pittsburgh division with four spans aggregating 
634 ft., one at oent Morris of three spans aggregating 
441 ft.. and two at Shippen, one having a span of 90 ft., 
the other of 103 ft. All of these bridges will replace 
wooden structures. 








RAILROAD LAW—NOTES OF DECISIONS. 


Powers, Liabilities and Regulation of Railroads, 


In Ohio, the Supreme Court holds that a mortgage 
one by a railroad eompany to secure the payment of 

ividends to the holders of certificates purporting 
to be certificates of preferred stock is an incident 
to the principal obligation; and the terms and pur- 
port of the certificates express the real intent of 
the parties, even though some of the stipulations of the 
mortgage may be apparently inconsistent with the in- 
tent as expressed by the certificates. ' 

In the Federal Court an intervenor in proceedings to 
foreclose a railroad mortgage was the owner of cars in 
hands of the company under a car trust Jease which re- 
served to it a right to reclaim its property upon default 
in payment of rent. Upon the appointment of a re- 
ceiver, the company being then in default, it petitioned 
the court and demanded of the receiver that its cars be 
returned within thirty days. They were not returned, but 
were continuously used by the receiver without objection 
of the bondholders or trustee, and payments were made 
on the rental by the application thereto of the freight 
earned by transportation for the petitioner. Aftera 
lapse of three months, intervenor filed a second petition, 
stating the facts and asking that the receiver be di- 
rected to pay the amount due under the car trust con- 
tract, and that the same be declared a prior lien upon 
the earnings as well as on the pa’ embraced in the 


mortgages. The court holds that the retention and use 
of the cars by the receiver and the non-action of the 
bondholders did not amount to aconversion ; that pe- 


titioner was not entitled to payment of the rental ac- 
cording tothe terms of the car trust lease out of the 
corpus of the estate, but only to a return of the cars 
within a reasonable time if so demanded, and a quan- 
tum meruit for the use thereof.” 

In Wisconsin, a donation of land by a county to a rail 
road company in aid of the construction of its road is 
absolutely void, though authorized by the legislature.* 

In New York it is held by the Court of Appeals that a 
provision in a railroad ——ee™ articles of association, 
that the total length of the road ‘‘and its branches” 
shall be 35 miles, is not evidence that its main route ex- 
ceeds 15 miles; and, in the absence of other proof, a re- 
duction of the directors from 13 to7 in number, under 
Laws N.Y., 1864, c. 582, sec. 3, authorizing such action by 
‘‘any railroad company whose main route does not ex- 
ceed 15 miles,” is valid.* 

In Rhode Island the legislature authorized a city to 
grant to certain railroad companies the right and_ priv- 
ilege of establishing a depot on lands covered by the 

ublic waters, and to build the necessary embankments. 

he Supreme Court holds that permission granted by 
the city to a railroad company underits charter, and not 
under the statute, to locate and construct a railroad in 
the city on condition that it would fill ina certain area 
of cove lands within a cer.ain time, and to build rail- 
road buildings on the land so filled, was not a grant of 
the lands forthe railread purposes, but only an ease- 
ment or permission to occupy the land if it should be 
filled within the time limited. 

In Oregon the Supreme Court rules that a railroad by 
complying with the act'of Congress of 1875 granting 
rights of way through the public lands under certain con- 
ditions, does not acquire a right of way through the 
homestead claim of a settler, who before that time had 
settled on such land, and filed a homestead claim, as 
required by law.° 

In Washington a statute provided that “all railroad 
companies owning or operating lines of railway within 
the territory of Washington shall be liable to the owners 
of alllive stock . . . killed or maimed by their passin 
trains.” Section 8 reads: ‘No railroad company shall 
be liable for stock killed upon their roads when the same 
is fenced by such company with a good lawful fence.” 
The Supreme Court rules that, as there is nolaw making 
it the duty of a railway company to maintain a fence, 
the enforcement of this act would in many cases exact a 

enalty from one guilty of no fault, which would result 
in taking property without due process of law; and the 
act, therefore, is unconstitutional.”? 

In the Supreme Court of the United States it is held 
that where land is conveyed to a railroad company by a 
city on condition that the terminus, principal offices and 
machine shops of the railroad shall be located there, and 
the deed contains no covenant that they shall be contin- 
ued for any expressed period,though the contract pursu- 
ant to which the conveyance was made provided for 
their “ permanent” location, the condition is complied 


A * | 
with as soon as the railroad company locates such ter- 


minal appurtenances on the lan 


contract. * 

In New York the Court of Appeals holds that under the 
General railroad act of 1850 which provides that no one 
shall be a director of a railroad company unless he is a 
stockholder, a director who sells all bis stock and is 
thereafter superseded at a special stockholders’ meeting 
held pursuant to notice, ceases to be a director either de 
jure or defacto, though the by-laws provide that direc- 
tors shall be elected at the regular annual meeting. ° 


Carriage of Goods and Injuries to Property. 


In the Federal Court, in an action for meslignntty 
handling cattle, it appeared that the cattle bad been 
driven over 100 miles before they were shipped; that 
they were in poor condition, very wild, and hard to get 
on the cars; that some of them got down and were in- 
jured before they had been carried any considerable dis- 
tance, and that they were loaled on the cars by plain- 
tiff. The court held that the damage resulted from the 
condition of the cattle, and defendant was not liable.'° 

In Illinois the Supreme Court rules that a common 
carrier cannot by contract limit its liability for injury 
to property during transportation caused by its gross 
negligence. !! 

In Lowa it is held by the Supreme Court that in a suit 
for damages caused toacarload of onions by delay in 
transporting them 64 miles, the fact thatfour days were 
consumed therein was sufficient to justify a finding of 
negligence, when there was no evidence as to the num- 
ber of transfers necessary.'? 

In the Federal Court it is laid down that in an action 
for injuries to cattle in a collision, by reason of which 
numerous cows miscarried and suffered impairment of 
their breeding capacity, defendant’s liability for dam- 
ages for its negligence is not lessened by the fact that it 
received no notice from plaintiffs that the cattle received 


for shipment were intended for breeding purposes; es- 
pecially where it knew that they had been imported 
from Europe, and were being shipped westward, away 
from the markets for beef cattle.'* 

n Alabama it is held by the Supreme Court that 
where a bridge maintained by a railroad company as 
an approach toa crossing is reasonably safe and con- 
venient for the use of the traveling public, the company 
is not responsible for an injury sustained by the step- 
ping of plaintiff's mule through a hole which is near 
one end of the bridge, and out of tbe usual route of 
travel.14 

In Minnesota, the Supreme Court rules that where a 
fire is kindled by sparks from a locomotive, a presump- 
tion of negligence arises, which may be met and over- 
come by satisfactory proof that the engine was proper! 
constructed and managed. and in suitable repair ; and, 
if the uncontradicted evidence on the pzart of the railway 
company shows that it has fully performed its 
duty in these respects, the presumption of negligence 
is rebutted. and evidence of negligence other than the 
bare fact that the fire was set by the engine is neces- 
sary, in order to warrant a verdict for plaintiff in an ac 
tion for damages caused by the fire. '* 

In Iowa the Supreme Court holds that the owner of 
lands, by persistently keeping open a gate through 
which stock escapes, may release the railroad company 
from liability; anda tenant who has the right to use 
such lands jointly with the owner has no greater right 
than he, 1 

In Oregon, in an action against a railroad for killing 
plaintiff's sheep, it was shown that the herder who had 
them in charge drove them to water, and left them for 
the night in a narrow space between the river and the 
railroad track, on the opposite side of which was their 
feeding ground. In the morning, while he was occupied 
about other things, they sought their pasture, and, in 
crossing the track, were killed by a passing train. The 
Supreme Court holds that the negligence of the herder 
was the proximate cause of the injury, and plaintiff 
cannot recover, '7 

In Iowa the Supreme Court rules that where a rail 
road negligently permits its cattle guards at a highway 
crossing to become and remain full of snow it is liable, 
as for a failure to maintain such guards, under a statute 
providing that a railway company shall be liable for all 
damages sustained by reason of neglect or refusal to do 
so, and the injured party shall recover on proving such 
neglect or refusal.'* 


Injuries to Passengers, Employes and Strangers, 


In the Federal Court it is ruled that if a cable car 
company procured the best grip it knew of after due 
investigation and subjected it to the best tests known 
and thoroughly examined all the machinery of its cars 
each night by competent men, it is not liable for an in- 
jury occasioned by the breaking of the shank of the 
grip from some latent defect, causing the car to run 
rapidly down hill and collide with another car, it having 
diligently applied all known brakes to hold the car on 
the hill.'® 

In Georgia, the plaintiff started into another car to get 
water while the train was moving slowly, but stopped 
a minute on the platform to talk, and, just as he was 
passing on, the coupling pin broke and the cars. parted, 
throwing him off. The Supreme Court rules that the 
passenger was not guilty of contributory negligence.?° 

In Pennsylvania the Supreme Court rules that under 
a statute which provides that, when any person shall be 
killed or injured while lawfully employed on or about 
the roads, depots and premises of a railroad company, 
the right of action against the company shall be the 
same as if he were an employé, the parents of a man em- 
ployed by contractors to work on a railroad cannot re- 
cover against the railroad company for his death caused 
by negligence of its servants,*! 
| In Tennessee a construction company engaged in build- 
| ing a railroad made a subcontract for the construction 
of the road from a given point as far as the company’s 
chief engineer might determine, the company to furnish 
alocomotive and train, with engineer, fireman and 
brakeman, for the use of the suocontractors in such 
work. The Supreme Court rules that, while engaged in 
such work, the subcontractors were independent con- 
tractors for whose negligence in the management of the 
train the company was not liable.” 
| In Kansas it is ruled by the Supreme Court that in an 
action against a railroad company for injuries to an em- 
loyé operating a derrick by reason of the burning and 

sreaking of the brake rope, where the evidence is con- 

flicting, and the jury find that the rope would not have 
burned had it been kept wet, but that plaintiff did not 
know that it was dangerous to use it without wetting it, 
and that the foreman in charge of the work did not order 
him to wet it, a judgment for plaintiff will not be dis- 
turbed.?4 





In Georgia the Supreme Court decides that the rules 
of a railway company for the government of its employés 
are not obligatory as such upon those who are not aware 


, and the removal of | of them, and to whom they have not been promulgat- 
some of them eight years later is not a breach of the! ed.°4 


In Missouri the Supreme Court rules that the failure 
of a railroad to have a flagman stationed at a public 
crossing in a city, as required by its ordinance, is negli- 
gence per se.** 

In Illinois it is held by the Supreme Court that where 
several parallel tracks belonging to different railroad 
companies cross a street, the passing of a train on one 
track is no notice that another train is approaching on a 
different track.?° 

In Tennessee the postmaster and express agent at a 
station on defendant's railroad was killed by an engine 
running ahead of the express train, and onthe same 
schedule, at about 30 miles an hour. At that point all 
persons having business with trains were obliged to 
cross the track in front of them. The view of the track 
was obstructed. Deceased, supposing that the train 
which struck him was the regular train, and would 
stop, attempted to cross the track. Deceased was a pru- 
dent man, and the engineer was very reckless. The Su- 
preme Court holds the railroad liable.*? 

In New York, while driving across a railroad track, 
plaintiff was struck by a passing train. The track was 
visible for a long distance at several points before reach- 
ing the crossing, and although both plaintiff and the 
driver were familiar with the subnemndiann, neither of 
them looked or listened for approaching trains. The 
Court of Appeals rules that plaintiff was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence, which was emphasized by the fact 
that the top of the buggy, wind and snow rendered it 
more difficult to hear the noise of an approaching 
train.°* 

In Michigan a woman was killed at a crossing. The 
fireman testified that he saw her,when about 50 feet 
from the track, when she was “slashing” the horse 
with the lines, as if trying to cross ahead of the train 





and he immediately notified the engineer, who applied 
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the air brakes, and stopped the train about 40 feet beyond 
the crossing. The Supreme Court holds that the rail- 
road was not responsible. 2° 
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MEETINGS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Dividends. 

Dividends on the capital stocks of railroad companies 
have been declared as follows: 

New York, Chicago d& St. Louis, 344 per cent. on the 
first preferred stock, payable March 2. 

Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark, 314 per cent., payable 
Feb. 1. 
Meetings. 


Meetings of the stockholders of railroad companies 
will be held as follows: 

Allegheny & Kinzua, annual, Olean, N. Y., Feb. 10. 

Bay of Quinte Railway & Navigation Co., annual, De- 
seronto, Ont., Feb. 2. 

Camden & Atlantic, annual, Cooper Point, Camden, 
N. J., Feb. 26. 

Chicago Belt, special, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 24, for the 
purpose of making a new lease with the Chicago & 
Western Indiana. 

Chicago & Western Indiana, special, Chicago, IIl., 
Feb. 24, to consider proposed improvements, 

Chippewa Valley, annual, Mount Pleasant, Mich., Feb. 
18 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, annual, 26 Ex- 
change Place, New York City, Feb. 24. 

Fort Wayne d& Jackson, annual, Jackson, Mich., Feb. 5. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana, annual, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., March 4. 

Huntington & Broad Top Mountain, annual, American 
Life Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 3. 

Kansas City, Memphis & Birmingham, annual, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Feb. 4. 

Kansas City, Wyandotte & Northwestern, annual, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., Feb. 4. 

Keokuk & Western, annual, Keokuk, Ia., Feb. 4. 

Kingston & Pembroke, annual, Kingston, Ont., Feb. 11. 

New York, Susquehanna d& Western, annual, ‘laylor’s 
Hotel, Jersey City, N. J., Feb. 26. 

Northern Central, annual, Baltimore, Md., Feb. 26. 

Philadelphia & Erie, annual, Philadelpbia, Pa., Feb. 9. 

Scioto Valley & New England, annual, Columbus, O., 
Feb. 12. 

Summit Branch, annual, 2338 South Fourth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 10. 

Toledo & Ohio Central, special, Toledo, O., Feb. 18, to 
consider a proposed increase of the capital stock. 

Western Counties, annual, Yarmouth, N.S., Feb. 11. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie, annual, Toledo, O., Feb. 3. 

Wood Mountain & QwAppelle, annual, Winnipeg, 
Man., Feb. 4. 


Railroad and Technical Meetings. 


Meetings and conventions of railroad associations and 
technical societies will be held as follows: 

The New England Railroad Club meets at its rooms in 
the United States Hotel, Beach street, Boston, on the 
second Wednesday of each month, except June, July 
and August. 

The Western Railway Club holds regular meetings on 
the third Tuesday in each month, except June, July and 
August, at the rooms of the Central Traffic Associa- 
tion in the Rookery Building, Chicago, at 2 p. m. 

The New York Railroad Club meets at its rooms, in the 
Gilsey House, New York City, at 2 p. m., on the 
third Thursday in each month. 

The Central Railway Club meets at the Hotel Iro- 
quois, Buffalo, the fourth Wednesday of January, 
March, May, Septemberand November. 

The Northwest Railroad Club meets on the first Satur- 
day of each month, except June, July and August, in 
the St. Paul Union Station at 7:30 p. m. 

The Northwestern Track and Bridge Association meets 
on the Friday following the second Wednesday of 
each month at 7:30 p. m. in the directors’ room of the 
St. Paul Union station, except in the months of July 
and August, 

The American Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings onthe first and third Wednesday in each month, 
at the House of the Society, 127 East Twenty-third street, 
New York. 

The Boston Society of Civil Engineers holds its regular 
meetings at the American House, Boston, at 7:30 p. m., 
on the third Wednesday in each month. 

The Western Society of Engineers holds its regular meet- 
ings at 78 La Salle street, Chicago, at 8p. m, on the 
first Wednesday in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of St. Louis holds regular meetings 
in the club’s room, Laclede Building, corner Fourth and 
Olive streets, St. Louis, on the first and third Wednes- 
days in each month. 

The Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia holds regular meet- 
ings at the House of the Club, 1.122 Girard street, Phila- 
delphia, on the first and third Saturday, of each month, 
excepting in January, when the annual meeting is held 
on the second Saturday of the month. The second Janu- 
ary meeting is held on the third Saturday. The club 
stands adjourned during the months of wt uly, August 
and September. 

The Engineers’ Society of Western Pennsylvania holds 





regular meetings ou the third Tuesday in each month, at 
7:30 p. m., at its rooms in the Penn Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pe 


a. 

The Engineers’ Club of Cincinnati holds its regular 
meetings at 8 p. m. on the third Thursday of each month 
in the rooms of the Literary Clib, No. 24 West Fourth 
street, Cincinnati. 

The Civil Engineers’ Club of Cleveland holds regular 
meetings on the second Tuesday of each month, at 8:00 
p. m., in the Case Library Building. Cleveland. Semi- 
monthly meetings are held on the fourth Tuesday of the 
month, 

The Engineers’ Club of Kansas City meets in Room 
200, Baird Building, Kansas City, Mo., on the second 
Monday in each month. 

The Engineering Association of the Southwest gen- 
erally holds its meetings at the Association headquar- 
ters, Nos. 63 and 64 Baxter Court, Nashville, Tenn. 

The Denver Society of Civil Engineers and Architects 
holds regular meetings at 36 Jacobson Block, Denver, 
on the second and fourth Tuesday of each month, at 8 
o'clock p. m., except during June, July and August, 
when they are held on the second Tuesday only. 

The Civil Engineers’ Society of St. Paul meets at St. 
Paul, Minn., on the first Monday in each month. 

The Montana Society of Civil Engineers meets at Hel- 
ena, Mont., at 7.30 p. m., on the third Saturday in each 
month. 

The Civil Engineers, Association of Kansas holds regu- 
lar meetings at Wichita on the second Wednesday of 
each month, at 7:30 p. m. 

The American Society of Swedish Engineers holds meet- 
ings at the club house, 250 Union street, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., and at 347 North Ninth street, Philadelphia, on the 
first Saturday of each month. 


Boston Society of Civil Engineers. 


A regular meeting was held at the American House, 
Boston, Jan. 21, Vice-President W. E. McClintock in the 
chair and 55 members and visitors present. Mr. Gilbert 
Hodges, of Medford, was elected to membership. A 
committee, consisting of Desmond Fitz Gerald, L. B. Bid- 
well, J. A. Gould, Dwight Porter and H. L. Eaton, was 
appointed te nominate officers for the coming year. 

Mr. F. P. Johnson, of Waltham, exhibited and ex- 
plained some devices for carrying on survey work with 
rapidity. Among others he showed a transit rod, with 
wire-leg tripod attachment for use on frozen ground or 
on a point coming on a ledge or large stone. He also 
showed a combined leveling, stadia and transit rod 
which had some novel and interesting points. 

Mr. Lawrence Bradford gave an account of a trip on 
the upper Missouri River and described the means used 
to increase its channel to a minimum depth of 3 ft. 





PERSONAL. 


—Mr. George Morris, General Manager of the A. 
French Spring Co., leaves this week for Barbadoes to 
spend a vacation * far from the madding crowd.” 


—Mr. Thomas Campbell, of Longview, has been ap- 
pointed one of the Receivers of the International & 
Great Northern to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Col. Eddy. 


—Mr. F. W. D. Holbrook, lately manager of the 
Seattle, Lake Shore & Eastern, has accepted a_ position 
as Secretary of the new Board of Public Works of 
Seattle, Wash. 


—nir. Charles R. Whitman is the successor of Mr. 
John T. Rich as commissioner of railroads for the State 
of Michigan. He has qualified and has assumed the 
duties of the position. Mr. W. C. Ransom is retained as 
Deputy Commissioner. 


—Mr. W. N. Bannard, Superintendent of the Amboy 
Division of the Pennsylvania Railroad, has been ap- 

ointed Superintendent of the Altoona Division, with 
ee uarters at Altoona. Frank Ellmaker, of the Sun- 
bury Division, succeeds Mr. Bannard as Superintendent 
of the Amboy Division. 


—Gen. Michael B. Hewson, who has resided for the past 
two years in Washington, died last weck in that city of 
Bright’s disease. Gen. Hewson was Chief Engineer of 
the Mississippi & Tennessee when that road was being 
constructed, and also Chief Engineer during the con- 
struction of the Mississippi levees. 


— Mr. John B. Campbell, who has been connected with 
the Manhattan (Elevated) for the last three years as 
Superintendent of Transportation, has been appointed 
Assistant Superintendent of Motive Power of the New 
York Central & Hudson River road. Mr. Campbell had 
charge of the Manhattan repair shops at 99th street, on 
the Third avenue line, and was previously connected 
with the Central of New Jersey. 


—Mr. A. D. McLeod, Assistant,GeneraliFreight Agent 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis at 
Sandusky, O., in charge of the Cincinnati, Sandusky & 
Cleveland road, has resigned,'’as has also Mr. W. R. Bald- 
win, Assistant General Passenger Agent of the Sandus- 
ky division. Mr. McLeod was General Freight Agent of 
the Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleveland, and Mr. Bald- 
win, General Passenger Agent, before the road was 
leased. 


—Maj. Peyton Randolph, General Manager of the 
Richmond & Danville, has been elected Third Vice- 
President. Major Randolph has been General Manager 
of the road since the resignation of Mr. E. B. Thomas. 
Capt. W. H. Green, Assistant General Manager, has been 
appointed General Manager. Capt. Green has had a long 
experience on the Richmond & Danville in various posi- 
tions. He was Assistant Superintendent for several 
years and later General Superintendent. 











ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


Boston, Albany d&: Schenectady.—At the annual meet- 
ing last week the following were elected directors: 
Jobn W. Van Valkenburgh, Joseph H. Ramsey and Jo- 
seph Walter, of Albany, N. Y.; Samuel B. Reed, Will- 
iam S. Carman, William B. Carman, Louis E. Carman, 
Howard Allison and William S. MacKellar, of New 
York; S. A. Rockefellow, of Brooklyn, and Frederick 
Miles, of Copake, N. Y. John W. Van Valkenburgh was 
elected President; James Parks, Vice-President, and 
Samuel B. Reed, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh.—Joseph P. Thompson, 
General Freight and Passenger Agent, ee been granted 
leave of absence. The duties of his office have been 
temporarily assigned to Robert W. Davis, with the title 





of Acting General Freight Agent, and E. C. Lapey, with 
the title of Acting General Passenger Agent. 
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Burnside & Cumberland River.—The following officers 
have been elected by this company, operating a two-mile 
road in Kentucky: President and General Manager, C. 
W. Cole; Vice-President, Oliver Kinsey; Secretary, M. 
F. Molloy, and A. B. Massey, Superintendent, all with 
offices in the Chamber of Commerce building, Cincin- 
nati. J. W. Gunn, Lexington, Ky., is Chief Engineer. 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.—H. C. Chapman, Assis- 
tant Eastern Passenger Agent in New York City for the 
last eight years, has been transferred to Cvlorado 
Springs, Col,, at his own request, and will act as General 
Agent at that point. 


Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City.—James S. Smith has 
been appointed New England Passenger Agent of this 
company, with headquarters at 196 Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass., vice C. A. Baldwin, resigned to engage in 
other business. 


Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling.—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of the company held last week Edwin 
R. Perkins was elected President to succeed the late 
Selah Chamberlain and A. S. Gorham of New York city 
was chosen a director. 


Columbus & Southern.—This road having been secured 
by the Georgia Midland & Gulf, G. Gunby Jordan has 
been appointed General Manager, in place of Samuel F. 
Parrot, resigned. The following appointments are also 
announced, the officers holding similar positions on the 
Georgia Midland & Gulf: General freight and Passen- 
ger Agent, Clifton Jones; Superintendent, M. E. Grey; 
Master Mechanic, J. D. McPhail. 


Coudersport & Port Allegheny.—The annual meeting 
was held at Port Allegheny, Pa., recently. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, F. W. Knox; Vice- 
President, C. S. Cary; Superintendent, B. A. McClure; 
Treasurer, W. V. Jones; Secretary, A. B. Mann; Direc- 
tors, F. H. Root, A. G. Olmstead, Isaac Benon, B. D. 
Hamlin, C. S. Cary, F. H. Arnold, J. L. Knox, R. L. 
Nichols, 


Delaware River & Lancaster.—At the annual meeting 
of the stockholders at Lancaster, Pa., the following 
Board of Directors was elected: Austin Gallagher, New 
York; Robert Crane, A. M. Zane, Philadelphia ; Will- 
iam A. Morton, Dr. R. M. Bolenius, Lancaster; Thomas 
Briggs, Newton, Pa.; Henry W. Watson and John O. 
Keim, Philadelphia; George Crane, Columbia. The 
Board iueniesd & y electing Robert Crane President ; 
Austin Gallagher, Vice-President ; George A. Searles, of 
New York, Treasurer; I. W. Guldin, Reading, Secre- 
tary. 


Duluth, Huron & Denver.—At the annual meeting at 
Sauk Center, Minn., the following officers were elected : 
Thomas Bates, President; A. P. Brudo, Vice-President; 
A. H. Evans, Secretary and Treasurer; M. D. Dean, W. 
T. Stewart, Frank Upham, W. J. Canfield, Charles Fish 
and George Fish, Directors. 


Duluth, St. Cloud, Mankato & Southern.—At the stock- 
holders’ meeting held in St. Cloud, Minn., the fol- 
lowing directors were elected for the ensuing year: 
H. C. Waite, J. E. Hayward, John Cooper, D. E. Myers, 
F. H. Darm, C. L. Atwood, St. Cloud; Erastmus Cross, 
Sauk Rapids; W. H. Greenleaf, Litchfield; J. A. Willard, 
Charles Bennett, G. T. Barr, Mankato; John Murphy, 
Henry Foster, St. Hilaire; H. H. Corson, New Richland; 
D. B. Smith, G. Schindler, Austin, and C. Cunningham, 
Elmo City. John Cooper was elected President, KE. 
Cross, Vice-President; George T. Barr, Secretary, and 
P. H. Corson, Treasurer. 


Eastern. Minnesota.—W. S. Alexander has been ap- 
pointed President, and will also assume the duties of 
General Manager and Traffic Manager. 


Joliet, Lisbon & Western.—The incorporators of this 
Illinois company are: W.S. Wiese and Levi Platt, of 
Plattville; James Johnson, E. S. Holland, N. Nelson, J. 
L. Kelsey, A. Gunsel, Edwin S. Fletcher, Joseph Mar- 
wick, Peter Morrison, John Moore, Daniel Hill and 
Austin Osman, of Lisbon, Ill.,and F. L. Stephen, of 
Newark, Il. 


Lake Ontario d& Sault Ste. Marie.—The promoters of 
the road have appointed the following provisional of- 
ficers: John Burnham, F.C., President; Thos. Cahill 
Vice-President: R. A. Morrow, Treasurer; E. H. 
Hall, Secretary; James Stevenson, M. P.,J. R. Stratton, 
M. P. P., John Burnham, Q. C., T. Cahill, R. A. Morrow, 
W. H. Moore, R. S. Davidson and E. H. D. Hall, diree- 
tors; Hall & Hayes, Peterboro, Ont., solicitors. 


’ 


Louisville Southern Railroad.—The lessee company, the 
East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia, has appointed the 
following named officers, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati: R. Carroll, General Manager, vice W. B. Woodard, 
resigned; D. Miller, Traffic Manager; C. H. Davis, Comp 
troller, vice A. H. Ford, resigned; H. H. Tatem, Treas- 
urer, vice A. H. Ford, resigned; G. B. Nicholson, Chief 
Engineer; R. W. Healy, Purchasing Agent, vice H. V. 
Harris, resigned; R. X. Ryan, Generai Freight Agent; 
D. G. Edwards, General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
vice B. W. Wrenn, resigned, and A. V. Lafayette, Divi- 
sion Freight Agent, Louisville, Ky. 


Manhattan (Elevated).—S. D. Smith, Train Master of 
the Third Avenuejline, has;been appointed Superintend- 
ent of Transportation, vice J. D. Campbell, who has re- 
signed that position to accept service elsewhere. 


Mexican National Construction Co.—Arthur P. Herbert 
has been appointed Engineer and Superintendent of the 
Colima Division of this company, with headquarters at 
Colima, Mex. 


Mobile & Ohio,—At the annual meetings of the holders 
of the bonds and the debentures, held at 11 Pine street, 
New York, Jan. 28, the following directors were elected: 
James C. Clarke, Sidney Shepard, Adrian Iselin, Jr., H. 
B. Plant, A. H. Stevens, R. K. Dow, James H. Fry, 
John Paton, F. D. Tappen, E. L. Russell, W. I. Hearin, 
Thomas W. Evans and W. Butler Duncan. 


Monongahela Connecting.—At the annual meeting of 
the stockholders of this company Henry A. Laughiin 
was re-elected President, with the following board of 
directors: B. F. Jones, G. M. Laughlin, W,L Jones, 
James Laughlin, Jr., W. L. King and B. F. Jones, Jr. 
The directors elected James Laughlin, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent_and Treasurer; W. C. Quincy, General Manager, 
and Benjamin Page, Secretary and Anditor. : 


Nashville & Cumberland Gap.—J.W. Thomas, of Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; J. H. Ambrose, G. M. Fogg, George R. Knox 
and W. L. Darley are the incorporators. 


New York, Ontario & Western.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of the company, at which over 400,000 
shares were represented, was held in New York last 
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week, and resulted in the election of the following board: 
Thomas P. Fowler, Joseph Price, Samuel Barton, Fran- 
cis E. Culbert, John Greenough, Richard Irvin, William 
H. Paulding, H. Pearson, Albert S. Roe, Charles J. Rus- 
sell, R. K. Sibley and Charles S. Whelen. The only 
change was the substitution of Mr. Kerr in place of 
Julian L. Myers, who resigned. The directors organ- 
ized by re-electing Thomas p Fowler, President; Joseph 
Price, Vice-President; John B. Kerr, Vice-President and 
General Counsel, and R. D. Rickard, Secretary and 
Treasurer. J. R. Childs was reappointed General Man- 
ager. 


Ontario, Carbondale & Scranton.—The stockholders 
have elected Thomas P. Fowler, William H. Richmond, 
C. D. Simpson, John Jermyn, O. S. Johnson, W. Patter- 
son, John B. Kerr, Danie) Scurry, C. E. Spencer, James 
E. Childs and James E. Burr, directors. E. B. Sturges 
was chosen President, James E. Childs, General Man- 
ages, and John Fleming, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Pacific Short Line.—C, L. Seraggs has been appointed 
General Freight and Passenger Agent of the line, with 
headquarters at Sioux City, la., vice George W. Hibbard 
resigned to become Commercial Agent of the Mexican 
National, with office at Laredo, Tex. 


Pennsylvania.—W. N. Bannard, Superintendent of the 
Amboy Division, has been appointed Superintendent of 
the Altoona Division, with headquarters at Altoona, Pa. 
Frank Ellmaker, the Superintendent of the Sunbury 
Division has been appointed,to the position made vacant 
by Mr. Bannard’s removal. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The following appointments 
have been made: C. E. Metzler, Assistant Superintend- 
ent. with his office at No. 411 North Thirteenth street, 
5 reas vice M. E. Blaine, who is appointed Train 
Master. 


Rumford Falls & Buckfield.—The directors of the road 
metin Portland, Me., last week and organized by the 
choice of the old board of officers, as follows: Presi- 
dent, Hon. William L. Putnam; Superintendent, L. L. 
Lincoln; Clerk and Treasurer, R. R. Bradford. 


Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark.—The annual meeting 
was held recently and the following directors were 
elected: John Gardener, President; Jay O. Moss, Vice- 
President and Treasurer, L. J. Tracy, E. G. Gardener, 
C. H. Moss, Charles F. Mayer, Robert Garrett, A.C 
Moss and Clarke Rude. 


San Francisco & North Pacific.—The following direc- 
tors and officers were elected at the annual meeting of 
the company, held in San Francisco, Cal., Jan. 20: 
Directors : J. F. Burgin, P. N. Lilienthal, Peter J. Mc- 
Glynn, Charles F. Hanlon, Alfred L. Seligman, Russell J. 
Wilson and Henry T. Scott. Officers: J. F. Burgin, 
President; P. N. Lilienthal, Vice-President; H. C. 
Whiting, General Manager ; Alfred L. Seligman, Treas- 
urer, and Thomas Mellersh, Secretary and Auditor. 


Saratoga & St. Lawrence.—At the annual meeting of 
the company the following were elected directors: S. 
W. Forster, J. Gregory Smith, E.C. Smith, E. G. Rey- 
nolds, Thomas Cantwell, F. D. Kilburn, T. A. Sears, 
Frank Shields, W. B. Babcock, Louis Hasbrouck, F. W. 
Baldwin, Frank Owen and S. W. Cummings. 


Sinnemahoning Valley.—G. T. Johnson, late foreman of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western in Buffalo, has 
been appointed Master Mechanic of this road. 


Syracuse & Baldwinsville.—The new directors are: Wal- 
lace C. Andrews, William A. Cauldwell, Richard A. 
Dorman, of New York; Thomas F. Goodrich and Charles 
D. Marvin, of Brooklyn; George S. Coe, Jr., of Engle- 
wood, N.J.,and Floyd F. Bently, of Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Onion Pacific, Denver & Gulf.—Granville M. Dodge has 
been elected President of the road to succeed Charles 
Francis Adams, who placed his resignation in the hands 
of the directors at the time he retired from the Presi- 
dency of the Union Pacific. 


Union Pacific.—It is reported that the present organi- 
zation of the mechanical department is as indicated 
here: J. H. MeConnell, lately Master Mechanic of the 
North Platte Division, to be Superintendent of Motive 
Power, with office at Omaha, Neb., to succeed Harvey 
Middleton. F. Mertsheimer, Superintendent of the 
Wyoming Division, appointed Assistant General Mas- 
ter Mechanic, with office at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

The following officials of the passenger department 
have been been appointed: T. W. Lee, Assistant Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, Portland, Or.; W. H. Hurlburt, 
General Agent, San Francisco; D. E. Bunley, General 
Agent, Salt Lake; George Ady, General Agent, Denver; 
T. B. Frawley, General Agent, Kansas City; S. M. Adsit, 
General Agent, St. Joseph; D. M. Collins, General 
Agent, Sioux City. 

C. E, Wurtele has been reappointed Superintendent of 
the Wyoming Division of the Union Pacific, with oftice 
at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Edward Canfield has been appointed Assistant Treas- 
urer, with office in New York. 


Union Stock Yards & Transit Co.—The annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders was held in Chicago, Jan. 22. 
The following directors were elected: M. Thayer, 
Boston; John Newell, John B. Sherman, Marvin Hugh- 
itt, John N. McCullough, J. C. McMullen, R. R. Cable 
George B. Harris. John C. Wellin, Roswell Miller and 
Frederick H. Winston. 


Utica & Mohawk.—The annual m2eting of the stock- 
holders of the road was held recently and the following 
directors re-elected: James F. Mann, F. W. Sherman, 
William E. Lewis, George D. Dimon, W. T. Baker, A. D. 
Barber, T. R. Proctor, George H. Wiley, P. C.J. De- 
Angelis, W. M. White, M. W. VanAuken, R. G. Hoer- 
jein and J. Morris Childs. 


West Virginia Central.—The stockholders of the road 
held their annual meeting in_Piedmont, Va., Jan. 
28, and elected the following Board of Directors: Henr 
G. Davis, R. C. Kerens, John A. Hambleton, Stephen B. 
Elkins, James G. Blaine and W.H. Taylor. The direct- 
ors re-elected the following officers: Henry G. Davis, 
President; S. B. Elkins, Vice-President: Major E. L. W. 
Moore, Secretary; C. L. Bretz, General Manager. 








RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION. 
Incorporations, Surveys Etc. 


Albany, Florida & Northern.—Part of the rolling 
stock has arrived and the construction work is so far ad- 
vanced that it is expected to open the road next week 
from Albany to Cordele, Ga., 35 miles. 





Brierfield, Blockton & Birmingham.—The trains 
of the East Tennessee, Virginia & Georgia will be run- 
ning into Birmingham this week over this road from 
Montevallo. The* work in the cut at Gentry’s Gap, a 
few miles north of Gurnee, has delayed the opening of 
the line several months. The Blockton branch from 
Montevallo through Gurnee to Blockton is 33 miles long, 
and has been in operation since August. The Bessemer 
division just completed extends from Gurnee north to 
Bessemer, 17 miles. Between Bessemer and Birming:- 
ham, 12 miles, trains will run over the Alabama Great 
Southern. The surfacing and ballasting on the Bessemer 
— is being done by R. T. Martin & Co., of Atlanta, 

a. 


Brunswick, Altamaha & Northern.—The charter 
for this company was issued at Atlanta last week, the 
certificate of organization having been previously filed. 
The company is not a new one. It propeses to build a 


road from Brunswick, Ga., to a point in McIntosh 
County, about 35 miles distant. The capital stock is 
$150,000. 


Burlington & Missouri River.—The track on the 
extension of the Grand Island & Wyoming Central has 
been laid to Deadwood, S. D., and trains will begin run- 
ning to that town this or next week. 


Columbia & Kootenai.—The track on this branch of 
the Canadian Pacific has been laid toa point about 
three miles north of Nelson, B. C., its southern terminus. 
The distance from Sproat’s Landing is 28 miles. The 
rains have greatly interfered with the work and in 
many places the roadbed has been entirely washed 
away, so that several months’ work will have to be done 
in the — before the road can be operated. Many of 
the timber trestles have also been destroyed. 


Danville & East Tennessee.—The company will 
award on Feb. 1 the first contract for grading on the line 
from Bristol, Tenn., east to Damascus, ashington 
County, Va. This section will be about 27 miles long. 


Great Northern.—The contract for building 55 miles 
of the road between Bonner’s Ferry and Kootenai 
Falls, Wash., has been let to Burns & Chapman, of 
Spokane Falls, Wash. 


Kansas City, Nevada & Fort Smith.—The compan 
is now running its trains from Amoret, Mo., nort 
through the easterly counties of Missouri to Kansas 
City. A connection is made with the Kansas City Su- 
burban Belt Line at Brush Creek, and trains run from 
that point to the station at Second street, near the foot 
of Wyandotte street. The first through passenger train 
was run Jan, 21. The company uses its own track be- 
tween Grand View and Amoret, 45 miles, and the track 
of the Kansas City & Southern from Grand View 
north to Brush Creek, 24 miles. The road is built to 
reach the coal mines at Amoret and several branches 
have already been built from that point to coal mines in 
the vicinity. 


Joliet, Lisbon & Western.—This company was in- 
eee in Illinois last week with a capital stock of 
$500,000. The road is to be built from Joliet west 
through the counties of Will and Kendall toa ‘a on 
the Fox or Illinois rivers in La Salle County, Ill. 


Macon & Birmingham.—The surfacing between 
Macon and La Grange, Ga., 97 miles, was completed last 
week, and the passenger train service has been extended 
to La Grange, 30 miles beyond Woodbury, which has 
been the terminus for some months. 


Macon & Dublin.—The Lllinois & Georgia Improve- 
ment Co., of Chicago, which is the construction company 
building this line, has the track laid for a distance of 12 
miles east of Macon, Ga. There is little further Jrading 
to be done on the line between Macon & Dublin, 54 miles, 
and the officers of the construction company claim that 
all the track between these points will be laid in a short 
while, and that whether the Macon & Atlantic is built 
or not they will have trains running on this road in a 
few months. They deny that the road has been sold to 
the Macen & Atlantic Construction Co., which is build- 
ing the Macon & Atlantic railroad. 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis.— Construc- 
tion trains on the extension of the Sequatchie branch 
are running as far as Pikeville, Tenn., 20 miles north of 
Dunlap. e ballasting is now being done and passen- 
ger trains will be running as soon as itis finished. A 
survey has been made fora further extension of the 
branch from Pikeville, 15 miles northeast to the head of 
the Sequatchie Valley and thence to Crossville on the 
Lebanon branch of the same road. 

It seems to be still undecided what route to adopt 
between the Tennessee River and the connection with 
the Huntsville division for the extension of the Tennes- 
see & Coosa. Itis reported that the engineers are to 
begin another new survey between Guntersville and 
Huntsville, and when they have completed their work 
it will no doubt be decided whether to connect with the 
Huntsville division at Bell Factory as the officers now 
grees or at Huntsville, a much more important town. 

he track on the extension of Tennessee & Coosa is 
now laid from Attalla to Guntersville, Ala., on the Ten- 
nessee River. The contractors have suspended work 
until spring, when it will be decided what route to build 
on north of Guntersville. 


Nashville & Cumberland Gap.—Officers of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis made application at 
Nashville, Tenn., last week for a charter for this road, 
which is to extend from a point on that road easterly to- 
ward Cumberland Gap. 


New Roads.—The Jacksonville Mining & Mfg. Co. 
proposes to build a road from its steel works at Jackson- 
ville, Ala. (or Tredegar), to the mineral lands of the com- 
pany, about eight milesdistant. The grading is to begin 
at once. 

A survey has been recently made by Frank Balch, of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., for a proposed road from that point 
southwest to Marcellus, a distance of 21 miles. The road 
is projected to give Kalamazoo a connection with the 
Chicago & Grank Trunk, which will be done if a line is 
built to Marcellus. 

A belt line is pat at eeonage, Minn. The 
yards of most of the roads entering the city are widely 
separated, and a ot deal of switching of cars has to 
be done via roundabout routes between the different 
lines. It is not expected that there will be any difficulty 
in grein Tog franchise from the city government. 

A survey has been made fora road eight or 10 miles 
long from Caledonia, Livingston County, south to salt 
mines at Griegsville, near Piffard, N. Y. The road will 
connect the salt mines with several of the trunk lines in 
New York state. 


Northern Pacific.—The track on the Green River & 
Northern branch is now laid to Williams Creek, about 
714 miles north of Durham, Wash., where the branch con- 
nects with the main line. Little work has been done on 
the line for some months, but it is now proposed to re- 
sume work and lay the track at once to Nidlock, 18 miles 
north of Durham, and which will be the present ter- 
minus. 


Oregon & Washington Territory.—The Northern 
Pacific asserts that it has a claim for $300,000 against 
this company and last week it served out an attachment 
against George W. Hunt, the President, who is also 
building the various extensions. The attachment was 
issued against the division being built from Centralia 
west to Gray’s Harbor, Wash., which parallels one of the 
new branches of the Northern Pacific. 


Orlando & Oakland.—The company has been or 
ganized at Orlando, Fla., to build a road from Orlando 
to Oakland, Fla. Mahlon Gore, Orlando, is President. 


Pennsboro, Auburn & Glenville.—A notice of the 
incorporation of this companyzin West Virginia was 
printed Jan. 16. The correct terminal points of the line 
will be a point in‘Ritchie County, near Gooseneck, and 
Glenville in Gilmer County. The distance between the 
two points is about 30 miles. Part of the line has been 
surveyed ina general southwesterly direction through 
Ritchie County. The road will practically be an exten- 
sion of the Pennsboro & Harrisville road. M. P. Kim- 
ball, Pennsboro, W. Va., is President. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The first passenger train 
on the extension of the Northeast Pennsylvania began 
running from Hartsville to New Hope, Pa., on the Dela- 
ware River, 16 miles, last week. All the track was laid 
before Jan. 1. 


Port Townsend Southern.—Most of the towns which 
have granted subsidies to this road have agreed to ex- 
tend the time limit in which the road was to be com- 
pleted. If all the subsidies are extended the officers 
state that grading and tracklaying will be resumed at 
once, The few miles still remaining to be built to reach 
Quiicene, Wash., the northern terminus of Hoods Canal, 
will be completed, and also the section from Olympia 
north to Union City, the southern terminus of the 
canal. Boats will run on Hoods Canal, between 
these two towns, making a line from Port Townsend to 
Olympia. 


Quebec & Boston Air Line.—The directors of this 
line have arranged to transfer the company’s franchises 
and other property to the Boston & Maine, which, it is 
reported, has agreed to undertake the construction of 
the line from a point in Wolfe County, Quebec, through 
Megantic and Lotbiniere, to Point Levis, opposite Que- 
bec. Ten miles of the line is already built between 
re Mills, in Levis County, and the St. Lawrence 

iver. 


Richmond, Nicholasville, Irvine & Beattyville,— 
This road is now being operated as a division of the 
Louisville Southern Trou Versailles southeasterly to 
Richmond, Ky., a distance of 38 miles. The track has 
been laid for about three miles further east from Rich- 
mond, but work on the extension of the line was sus- 

ended some time since by the construction company. 
New agreements have been made with the railroad com- 
pany, and it is proposed to again begin tracklaying a 
in February. If that work is resumed when promised, 
there is little doubt that the track will be laid to the 
Kentucky River opposite Irvine, and 23 miles east of 
Richmond, early in June. Ballasting will also probably 
be finished by that time, and the line will be ready for 
operation. large bridge is being built over the Ken- 
tucky River at Irvine. The masonry is now about fin- 
ished, but the superstructure will hardly be erected be- 
fore next July. 





San Francisco & San Mateo.—The company has 
been incorporated in California with a capital stock of 
$2,000,000, of which $40,000 has been paid up. The di- 
rectors are: Behrend Joost, J. H. Gilmore, J. W. Hart- 
zell, Fabian Joost and W. F. Thomas. 


San Joaquin Valley.—The company has been incor- 
porated in California by Jacob Mw on er, Barry Bald- 
win, H. Dutard, James Hogg, B. Ettlinger, James W. 
Sperry, Richard D. Girvin, George Sperry, I. S. Bost- 
wick, J. D. Peters and A. B. Sperry. Of the capital stock 
$5,500 has been subscribed. 


Seattle & Northern —Tracklaying was easeuly re- 
sumed on the extension of this road from the Skagit 
River easterly to Hamilton, Wash., about seven miles. 
The line will be put in operation to Hamilton next 
week. If the Oregon Improvement Co. is released from 
the control of the Receiver as paren A as expected and the 
proposed arrangements for the sale of the bonds of that 
company are consummated, there is no doubt that a 
further extension easterly from Hamilton will be under- 
taken to reach the grain fields of Washington. There is 
no town in that part of the state which may be desig- 
nated as the prospective terminus of the line, but work on 
the extension,will be continued in sections as the com- 
pene receives money from the sale of the bonds issued 
or this purpose. 


South Carolina Roads.—Bills to incorporate the fol- 
lowing roads are pending in the state legislature: An- 
derson & South Port; Lockhart Shoals; Mount Pleasant 
& Seaview; Western Carolina; Walterboro, Summer- 
ville & Otranto, and Savannah, Seneca & Western. 


Southern Pacific.—The company has bought the 
Pomona & Elsinore railroad and will complete it to 
Chino, Arlington, South Riverside and Temescal, Cal. 


South Florida & Georgia.—The engineers of the 
construction company have run a line from Quitman, 
Ga., south to Tampa, Fla., 250 miles, and are now mak- 
ing a survey from Tampa north. The return survey 
will pass through Brookville and Dunnellon, Fla., to a 

int west of Quitman on the Savannah, Florida & 

estern. 


Spokane Falls & Northern.—Three surveys have 
been made for the proposed extension from the Colum- 
bia River at Marcus west to the mines at Okanagon, 
Rock Creek and Conconnully. A route has been selected 
from one of these, and the company will let contracts 
and begin the grading before next summer. It is expect- 
ed to have the extension ready for operation by Oct. 1, 


Tyler & Southwestern.—This company was organ- 
ized in Texas recently by the officers of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas to operate the road formerly called the 
Kansas & Gulf Shoret Line. That road extends from 
Tyler to Lufkin, Tex., 95 miles. The ca ital stock of the 





new company is $1,000,000. It is understood that a 
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large part of the line will be double tracked and that 
an extension will be built. 


Union Pacific.—The extension of the Utah lines from 
Milford south was graded last year for a distance of 
about 140 miles to Pioche, Nev. Little track was laid 
on the line, however, as work was abandoned when a 
few miles had been laid at Milford. It is now reported 
that the company proposes to resume tracklaying in 
March. The track can be laid very soon, as most of the 
cross ties have been delivered and little repairing will 
need to be done to the graded roadbed. 


Wilmington & Weldon.—The contract was let last 
week for completing 35 miles of the branch which it is 
proposed to build from Fayetteville, on this road, south- 
westerly to Rowland, N. C., the northern terminus of 
the Florence road, which is also part of the Atlantic 
Coast Line system. 


Woonsocket & Pascoag.—All the track has been 
laid on this road between Woonsocket and Pascoag, R. I. 
The road will probably be opened for traffic next week. 
The erection of the various bridges on the line has delayed 
the work of construction to a considerable extent. 





Canadian Government Railroads.—An Ottawa cor- 
respondent sends us the following account: When the 
Intercolonial project was first put forward as part of the 
general Confederation scheme of the Dominion, its pro- 
motors estimated the cost at $21,000,000. Its construc- 
tion has already cost $43,000,000, and the expenditure on 
construction or ‘ capital” account is still growing. And 
instead of paying its way, or yielding revenue suflicient 
to pay interest on the cost of its construction, the ex- 
penses of operatiug the road far exceed its revenues 
every year. The public accounts for the fiscal year 
1880-90 show that last year the total receipts of the Inter- 
colonial were $2,928,080, while the operating expenses 
reached $3,481,472, leaving a deficit on ordinary account 
of $558,302; which, added to the payments charged to 
capital $465,246, makes the total deficit on the opera- 
tion of the road line $918,638. Adding the deficit 
on the Prnice Edward Island last year $105,514, 
the operation of these two government roads cost 
the Canada over $1,000,000 last year. in the preceding 
year the ordinary deficit on the Intercolonial was $25s,- 
S64, and on the Prince Edward Island road $76,189. The 
Kastern Extension road, from New Glasgow to Canso, 
which was purchased from the Nova Scotia Government 
for $1,300,000, earned $5,556 last year over and above the 
expenses of operation. Ordinary railroads in Canada, 
such as the Grand Trunk, the Canada Atlantic, ete., 
have not only to earn enough to meet the cost of their 
——— but to pay interest upon the money used in 
their construction. But it seems that railroads owned 
and managed by the government are not expected to 
earn even enough to cover working expenses. That is 
the difference between railroads run on business prin- 
ciples and those run to suit political exgiencies. In ad- 
dition to the deficits on the Intercolonial and the amount 
spent on that road and charged to capital account, the 
Dominion Government has expended large amounts on 
the Cape Breton, the Digby & Annapolis, the Carleton 
branch and the Oxford & New Glasgow. 


Delaware & Hudson Canal.—The following is the 
preliminary statements for the year ending Dec. 31: 











1890. 1889. 1888. 
Receipts from coal...... $7,800,206 $8,652,318 $10,622,067 
a from. R. R.. ... 10,468,674 9,482,974 9,554,221 
Miscellaneous............ 911,968 22,300 552,891 
Total gross earn....... $19,180,848 $18,957,593 $20,729,189 
Oper. expenses........... 13,101,176 12,992,868 14,044,740 
$6,079,672 $5,964, $6,684,469 
3 333 3,426,829 3,340,035 
168,338 $2,537,895 $3,344,134 


Fitchburg.—The Massachusetts Legislative Railroad 
Committee gave a hearing in Boston this week on the 
petition of the company for authority to consolidate 
with the Monadnock Railroad. The stock of the Monad- 
nock road is owned by the Fitchburg. 


Kentucky Union.—A meeting of stockholders will be 
held in Louisville, Feb. 15, to vote on a refunding sceme 
by which the present second-mortgage bonds of the com- 
pany will be taken up and a new issue authorized. 


Oswego & Rome.—The Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg has filed judgments against this company amount- 
ing to $135,710. The judgments were entered by default 
and were granted because of the non-payment of interest 
on boads of the Oswego & Rome since 1872. The latter 
company has since been absorbed by the Rome, Water- 
town & Ogdensburg. 


Perth Amboy & Woodbridge.—The Perth Amboy & 
Long Branch has been merged with this company, one 
of the operated lines of the Pennsylvania and included 
in the United Railroads of New Jersey Division. 


Philadelphia & Reading.—The report of the earn- 
ings and expenses for December is as tollows: 

















December : 1890. 1889. ‘Ine. or dee. 
Gross earnings......... 06... $1,686,110 $1,654,941 I. $31,169 
Operating expenses.......... 986,461 989,441 dD. 2,980 
PYORE 29 GID. isvccsscasnccae 699,619 665,499 I. 34,150 

Net earnings.......... 0... $733,355 $683,202 1. $50,093 
Expen. for perm. imp....... 49,783 69,912 D. 20,129 
One-twelfth year’s fixed 

iii sine.ayanrntencoawe 614,500 664,283 D. 49,783 

Rigel 2 ssa 28ssasaacas $69,072 $42,756 I. $26,316 


Poughkeepsie Bridge Co.—The company has issued 
a circular asking the holders of the six per cent. 
mortgage bonds of the company to sign an agree- 
ment for the funding of four coupons (two years’ 
interest) of the bonds, and appointing Charlemagne 
Tower, Jr., and Arthur Brock, of Philadelphia, mem- 
bers of a committee to arrange the form of funding and 
to protect the interests of such bondholders as may be- 
come parties to the agreement. 


Syracuse & Baldwinsville.—New articles of incor- 
poration were filed in the office of the Secretary of State 
at Albany, N. Y., by the Syracuse & Baldwinsville Rail- 
way Co., the purchaser at foreclosure sale of the road 
between Amboy and Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Texas Central.—The committee of the stockholders 
of the company give notice that the sale under foreclos- 
ure is fixed for March 25, and invite first mortgage seven 
per cent. bondholders to deposit their bonds and to sign 
the bondholders’ agreement. The agreement provides 
for the payment of an assessment of $10 per bond, and 


| 





empowers the committee to purchase the railroad for 
the assenting bondholders, at a price not exceeding the 
total amount of the principal and interest due or un- 
paid upon all the bonds. The roai runs from Ross to 
Albany, Tex., 177 miles, and from Garrett to Roberts, 52 
miles, a total of 229 miles, and is controlled and operated 
by the Houston & Texas Central. 








TRAFFIC. 
Chicago Traffic Matters. 
CHICAGO, Jan. 28, 1891. 

The Commissioners of the Western Traffic Association 
are in session this week, arranging the details of the new 
association. A principal question under consideration 
is the territorial assignment of traffic which has noc 
heretofore been embraced in any of the existing associ- 
ations. 

The Burlington has notified the committee in charge 
of the pass agreement that it proposes to withdraw 
from the agreement so far asit prohibits the granting 
of transportation to refrigerator car lines, and the com- 
mittee have authorized a modification of the agreement 
to that extent. President Manvel, of the Atchison, is 
on a trip West, and the committee are waiting for his 
final decision in regard to the notice of withdrawal 
of the Atchison from the agreement. If he adheres 
to his intention as announced prior to his departure, 
the committee will be obliged to release the other lines 
from the agreement altogether. It is particularly un- 
fortunate that a disagreement on this question should 
arise at this time when the roads are endeavoring to 
place the new association on its feet. Forty-eight im- 
portant roads had signed and were carrying out its pro- 
visions, which effected a great reform in the matter of 
free transportation for the procuring of business, and in 
all respects limiting it to the legal requirements. 

Chairman Midgley of the Western Freight Association, 
having learned that some of the association lines are ap 
plying the old rates on grain from elevators leaving 
Kansas City after Jan. 15 which started, from origin- 
ating points prior to that date, has notified them that 
they must charge the advanced rates on such shipments. 
Continuing, he says : 

** Dealers obtained a six months’ transit privilege and 
they desire to have it extended to 12 months. Inasmu-h 
as under the operation of the transit deal there is-prac- 
tically no local grain, there would, under these circum- 
stances, be no likelihood of effecting an advance in rates. 
In fact it_is not apparent how one could be made, oper- 
ating under the conditions above recited. There must 
be a date on and after which the advanced rates should 
be applied on all shipments. The parties are not enti- 
tled to protection indefinitely, because our experience is 
that all manner of evasions are practiced upon us, and 
the lowest proportions, unless careful watch is kept, are 
apt to be applied on grain when reshipped. The arrange- 
ment as it exists would not, it is believed, stand the 
test of legal investigation, hence there can be no ques- 
tion as to the right of the carriers to charge and edict 
the full proportions of the advanced rates on and after 
notice to that effect.” 

Minneapolis dispatches announce the indicting of Presi- 
dent Egan and General Agent C. H. Holdredge, of the 
Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City, for violating the second 
and third sections of the Interstate Commerce Act in 
entering into an agreement with Chas, H. Petsch, and 
furnishing him tickets to Chicago and Kansas City at 
rates much below the tariff rates, as heretofore noted in 
these columns. Noconclusion has been reached in the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis cases, in which it ischarged 
that asimilar contract exists with A. E. Johnson & Co., 
whereby Messrs. Johnson are enabled to discriminate in 
favor of foreign passengers as against domestic. 

The Centrai Traftic Association gave notice Jan. 21 that 
taking effect on legal notice the rates on common or 
laundry soap in carloads will be reduced to the basis of 
sixth class between all points in the territory of the as- 
sociation. This action is taken in view of the recent de- 
cision of the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
Proctor & Gamble case. 

The committee having charge of the Chicago-St. Paul 
passenger traftic has ordered the Wisconsin Central to 
turn over to the Chicago & Northwestern and Chicago, 
Burlington & Northern, all eastbound tra:satlantic 
traffic until further notice. It has also ordered a diver- 
sion of westbound traffic from the St. Paul and Wiscon- 
sin Central sufficient to produce a total revenue of 
$17,400 divided as follows: To the Chicago, St. Paul & 
Kansas City, $3,400; Chicago & Northwestern, $7,500; 
Chicago, Burlington & Northern, $5,000; Albert Lea 
route, $1,500, 

The item last week concerning rates from Central 
territory to St. Paul was incomplete. The fact is that 
the rate via Chicago has always been the sum of the 
two locals to and from Chicago, but lately a great 
deal of business has been diverted via Mackinaw and 
Duluth. For atime the Chicago lines paid no attention 
to this diversion, but it kept increasing untilit absorbed 
the greater share of the business. The Chicago lines recog- 
nized the loss, but could not agree upon divisions. The 
lines between Chicago and St. Paul demanded their full 
locals, insisting that the Central Traffic Association 
lines should bear the full loss on the through rate. The 
jatter, of course, made a similar claim. Thus the mat- 
ter has rested for some time. A compromise has now 
been adopted to the effect that the through rate via 
Chicago shall be the same as via Mackinaw, and that 
the divisions between the Central Traffic Association 
lines and their St. Paul connections via Chicago shall be 
proportional to their average local rates on all classes. 
The agreement goes into effect Feb. 2. 

Some of the sonthwestern roads are comp laining that 
the Atchison does not comply with the orders for diver- 
sion of traffic, but the complaints do not seem to have 
been loud enough as yet to draw out any order or utter- 
ance of any kind from the chairmen in charge of the 
division. 

Traffic Notes, 

The Great Northern Railway has dismissed about 20 
men from its freight and passenger soliciting offices in 
Chicago and east of there. 

President Depew, of the New York Central, says that 
the advisory board, appointed by the roads of the Van- 
derbilt and Pennsylvania systems, has not yet been 
called together. : 


Mr. B. F. Knapp, Chief Clerk of the Central Traffic 
Association, passenger departnent, is visiting all the 
srincipal cities covered by that organization, appointing 
ocal committees to carry out the rules and decisions of 
the main body. 


The Flint & Pere Marquette is doing a heavy east and 
west freight business just now. It has six large freight 
steamers running across Lake Michigan, three between 
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Manitowoc and Manistee, and three between Milwau- 
kee and Ludington. 

The practical effect of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s decision in the laundry soap case is to reduce 
that commodity from 5th to 6th class, and the Trunk 
lines and Central Traffic Association roads have placed 
it in that class throughout their territory. 


The congressional committee on interstate commerce 
has lately heard members of the American Ticket Brok- 
ers’ Association and the Guarantee Ticket Brokers’ As- 
sociation in opposition to the bill introduced in the house 
prohibiting the payment of commissions to ticket 
agents. 

Ticket sellers of the Trunk lines are “strictly prohibit- 
ed from receiving any consideration whatever from 
other companies in connection with the sale of tickets 
or the routing of passengers.” Receiving pocket knives 
with engraved handles from old friends is apparently 
still permitted, as likewise $5 bills from generous 
strangers. 

The Chicago & Grand Trunk unexpectedly announced 
on Jan. 22 that its local passenger fares in Michigan 
would be at once reduced to 2 cents per mile in accor- 
dance with the late decision of the Supreme Court of 
that state. It had been understood that the road would 
ignors the law and appeal the case to the United States 
Supreme Court. 

The annual report of the St. Louis Union Depot for 
1890 shows sales of 515.931 tickets for $1,424,994, a slight 
increase over the previous year. The average value of 
local tickets sold was $2, and coupon tickets $9.49. 
The number of pieces of baggage handled during the 
year was 852,187, andthe amount of excess baggage col- 
lection $48,922. The receipts for baggage storage were 
$5,903. 

A revised issue of the Official freight classification has 
been agreed upon by the Joint Committee of the Trunk 
Line and Central Traffic Associations, and will go into 
effect Feb. 8. It contains 12 more pages than its prede- 
cessor, and the list of articles is increased 500, There are 
many changes, the most striking one being che addition 
of milk weed pods. For the benefit of the ignorant it 
may be stated that floss found on these pods is used in 
the manufacture of artificial tlowers. 


Iowa Commissioners Order Additional Trains on the 
Rock Island. 

The Iowa Railroad Commissioners on Jan. 22 rendered 
a decision on the complaint of inadequate train service 
on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. They hold that 
at the present time, in comparison with the ample 
facilities afforded for the through travel, local travel is 
unjustly discriminated against and the facilities afforded 
by the respondent line in Iowa are entirely insufficient 
and not such as have heretofore been deemed necessary 
by the company, and voluntarily furnished. It appears 
reasonable to the commissioners that passenger facili- 
ties should be afforded by which the local travel can be 
carried to the county seats and trade centres during 
some portion of the forenoon, and returned during some 
portion of the afternoon. The opinion leaves the details 
of improving the train service to the company, but at 
the same time orders an improvement to be made. 


Iowa Freight Rates. 

The Iowa Railroad Commissioners have sent to all the 
railroads doing business in the state an order lowering 
the classification on nearly a hundred important items 
of freight.. The order is to go into effect Feb. 7, and 
lowers the rate about 25 per cent. on all the articles 
mentioned. 


Decision on Through Rates from Foreign Countries. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has decided the 
case of the New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion against the Pennsylvania and 28 other roads, involv- 
ing questions of discrimination. The complaint was 
sustained against the Texas & Pacific, the St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern, the Louisville, New Orleans 
& Texas; the Illinois Central, the Wabash, the Southern 
Pacitic, the Union Pacific, the Northern Pacific, the 
Baltimore & Ohio, the Lehigh Valley, the Canadian 
Pacific and the Grand Trunk, and each of them 
was ordered by the Commission forthwith to 
cease from carrying any article of imported traffic 
shipped from any foreign port through any port of en- 
try of the United States or any port of entry in a foreign 
country adjacent to the United States upon through 
bills of lading, destined to any place within the United 
States at any other than upon the inland tariff govern- 
ing other freight at such port of entry to such piace of 
destination, or at any other than the same rates estab- 
lished in such inland tariff for the carriage of other like 
kind of traffic in the elements of bulk, weight, value and 
expense of carriage, such order to take effect on and 
after March 10, 1891, The complaint was not sustained 
as to the other defendant raads, and as to them it was 
dismissed. The complaint in these cases was chiefly 
concerning the low rates charged by the Trunk Lines 
from the Atlantic seaboard westward on goods coming 
from Europe. 

East-bound Shipments. 

The shipments of east-bound freight from Chicago by 
all the lines for the week ending Saturday, Jan. 24, 
amounted to 81,661 tons, against 74,810 tons during the 
preceding week, an increase of 6,851 tons, and against 
106,076 tons during the corresponding week of 1890, a 
decrease of 24,415 tons. ‘The proportions carried by each 
road were : 











Wk. to Jan 24. Wk. to Jan. 17. 


Tons. | P.c. | Tons. | P. c. 









Shins ethnancen an 10,211 12.5 9,310 12.5 

er ees 4,044 5.0 5,016 6.8 

Lake Shore & Michigan South. 12,885 15.8 13,287 17.7 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & Chicago... 9,471 11.5 8.105 10.9 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pitts...... 8,064 | 9.9 7,906 10.5 
Baltimore & Ohio............... 6,072 | 7.4 5,821 t08 
Chicago & Grand Trunk........ 14,678 | 17.9 13,116 17.4 
New York, Chic. & St. Louis... 7,313 | 10.0 1,986 6.7 
CUMING GE TEYGG so. oc caccccrcs 8,923 10.0 7,233 9.7 

OR nb va wldiercvesannanncen 81,661 | 100. 74,810 | 100.0 - 


Of the above shipments 5,248 tons were flour, 39,275 
tons grain, 4,083 tons millstuffs, 8,526 tons cured meats, 
4,317 tons lard, 8,350 tons dressed beef, 1,052 tons butter, 
1,581 tons hides, 238 tons wool and 4,790 tons lumber. 
The three Vanderbilt lines together carried 37.3 per cent., 
while the two Pennsylvania lines carried but 21.5 per 











cent. 
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